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ences, first treating of 
born, bat his earliest years were spent in the 


one hundred persons in the parish who were 
liable to be rated to the poor, and the chief of 
these lived in the Strand, by the waterside. 
The first church was built in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, and amongst the early entries in 
the registers may be found the record of the 
baptism of Francis Bacon, who first saw the light 
at York House, afterwards the residence of the 
Dake of Buckingham, who rebuilt it and set up 
the Water-gate of Inigo Jones, which still stands 
at the end of Backingham-street. Faller traced 
Jonson as a little child to Hartshorne -lane, 
Charing-cross, which was also called Christopher- 
alley. In 1760 the houses were pulled down and 
Northumberland-street was built on the site. 
Within a centary of the time when one hundred 
persons only were rated to the poor, the parish 
of St. Martin had become “the greatest cure in 
England,” with a population of over forty 


grew up under the shadow of the tower of the 
church, and was only destroyed in the present 
century. Justice Overdo says, “ Look into any 
angle of the town, the Streights or the Bermudas, 
where the quarrelling lesson is read, and how do 
they entertain the time, but with bottle, ale, and 
tobacx0 ?”” The old name of Bermudas was at a 
later period changed for that of the Caribbee 
Islands, which was again corrupted to Cribbee 
Islande, with a very evident allusion to the pre- 
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here he obtained the inestimable advantage of 
an edacation under the eye of the learned Cam. 
den. The poet cherished through life a sincere 
respect for his schoolmaster,— 
* To whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know.” 

On leaving the “ publique Schoole for Grammar, 
Rethoricke, Poetrie, and for the Latin and Greek 





languages,” founded by Queen Elizabeth, Jonson 
had nothing to depend upon except his learning, 
and that not being a very marketable commodity 
he took to bricklaying to obtain a living. Ac- 
cording to a tradition preserved by Aubrey, he 
was engaged upon the garden-wall of Lincoln’s 
Inp, and worked there with a trowel in his hand 
and a book in his pocket ; it is farther reported 
that he was heard to repeat “‘ Greek verses out 
of Homer,” and that a bencher discoursing with 
him gave him an exhibition at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It cannot, Lowever, be proved that 
he went to the University at all, and he told 
Drammond of Hawthornden, that he was 
“Master of Arts in both the Universities by 
their favour, not his studie.” Although we can- 
not be certain as to the places where Jonson 
was employed, there can be no doubt that for a 
time he worked asa bricklayer, and builders may 
well be prond to claim so great a poet as one of 
themselves. His early occupation is frequently 
alluded to by his contemporaries, and in Dekker’s 
“ Satiromastix,” we read of the “ bricklayer in a 
play,” the “ mortar-treader,” and Ovid’s “ Mor. 
” This manual work was not to his 
mind, and to escape from it he turned soldier, 
and joined the army in the Low Countries. On 
his return from the Continental wars, he fought 
a duel with Gabriel Spenser, the actor, in 
Hoxton, and killed his antagonist. This place, 
which is now almcet in the heart of London, was 
in Jonson’s time a country place, cat off from 
the City by the swampy ground of Moorfields. 
Some of the scenes of “Every Man in his 
Humour” are placed at Hoxton, which was 
then, acoordiog to Stow, “a large street, with 
houses on both sides.” 
Daring Jonson's earliest struggles, and after 
he had become famous, he worked for Philip 
Henslow, the owner of the Rose and Fortane 
Theatres, and of the bears at Paris Garden. At 
the latter place, which was sometimes used as a 
theatre, he acted the character of Zulziman, in 
some lost play,—that is, if we are to trast 
Dekker’s “ Satiromastix.” With most of the 
play houses on the Bankside Jonson is intimately 
connected. His “Sejanus” was acted at the 
Globe in 1603, and his “ Bartholomew Fair” at 
the Hope in 1614. In his * Execration upon 
Vulcan” he describes the burning of the Globe, 
which he styles “ the glory of the Bank.” 

We know little of Ben Jonson’s habitations 
further than this, that he lived at different times 
in the City, in St, Martin’s parish, and at West- 
minster. Mr. Payne Collier supposes that he 








frequenting Cotton House, the residence of his 
friend Sir Robert Cotton, situated at the west 
end of Westminster Hall, and in 1637 his death 
took place, according to Aubrey, “in the house 
under which you passe as you goe out of the 
churchyard into the old palace” of Westminster. 

The poet’s love of good liquor and of social 
intercourse made him a frequenter of inns. His 
history is therefore more mixed up with them 
than with the several residences. His ac- 
quaintance with the two rival taverns of Cheap- 
side—the Mermaid and the Mitre—must have 
commenced early, because the names of both 
Ocour in the first quarto edition of “ Every 
Man in his Hamour” (1601) ; in the later folio 
edition, the Mitre is changed to the Star, and 
the Mermaid to the Windmill. The renown of 
the Mermaid is world-wide, for here it was that 
Sir Walter Raleigh founded the literary club, 
which included among its members Shakspeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Cotton, Carew, 
Donne, and Selden. With such men as these 
to talk, who can suppose that Beanmont’s well- 
known lines are exaggerated :— 

** What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had mean’d to put his whole wit in s jest.” 

The Mitre was a rival house, and some 
authors tried to write it up at the expense 
of the Mermaid. Thus Middleton has the 
following dialogue in his comedy, “ Your Five 
Gallants” (1608) :— 

** Goldstone, Where sup we, gallants ? 

Pursenet. At Mermaid. 

Gold, Sup there who list, I have forsworne the house. 

Pur, Faith! I'm indifferent. 

Bungler. 80 are we, gentlemen. 

Pur. Name the place, Master Goldstone, 

Gold, Why, the Mitre, in my mind, for neat attendance, 

diligent boys, and—Push! excels it far, 

All, Agreed ; the Mitre then.” 

One of the scenes in “ Every Man out of his 
Hamoor” is a room at the Mitre. 

The Windmill in the Old Jewry, which occu- 
pies so prominent a position in the revised 
edition of ‘‘ Every Man in hie Humoor,” was a 
house with a long history. It was first of alla 
synagogue for the Jews of the neighbourhood ; 
then it was granted by Henry III. to the prior 
and brethren of an order of friars called the 
Fratres de Sacca; and in 1439 it was occupied 
by Lord Mayor Robert Large. In 1492, Hugh 
Clopton, the worthy who built the fine old 
Clopton Bridge at Stratford-upon-Avon, kept his 
mayoralty ia the mansion, which a hundred years 
afterwards was turned into a tavern. In the 
* Alchemist” (1610) Face describes Dapper to 
Doll Common as a lawyer's clerk he had met on 
the preceding night “in Holborn, at the Dagger,” 
which was then a low ordinary and gaming- 
house. There was a more famous house with 








was living at Cripplegate in 1599, and in 


the sign of the Dagger, in Foster-lane, Cheap- 
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side, which was famous for its pies, then known 
as “ Dagger-pies.” The Devil Tavern, in Fieet- 
street, within Temple Bar, is peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Jonson :— 
: map Ape nee 8 Jonson sat we climb 
— 2* cates same rail that guided him.”* 
At the Apollo Clab, which met in the great room 
he ruled with undispated sway. The host was 
Simon Wadlow, called by the poet, “ Old Sym, 
the King of Skinkers,”’ and the old song with the 
barden of “Old Simon, the king,” was adapted 
to suit him. Aubrey reports that his uncle 
Danvers said that “‘ Ben Jonson, to be near the 
Devil Tavern, in King James's time, lived with. 
out Temple Bar, at a comb-maker’s shop, about 
the Elephant end Castle.” The Swan at 
Charing Cross was one of the houses ted 
by Jonson, who has left us the name of the 
drawer. Aubrey tells a tale respecting this man 
which was probably true. At some Court con- 
Viviality that followed the marriageof James I.’s 
daughter Elizabeth tothe Palgrave of the Rhine, 
Jonson was required to say an extemporancous 
grace, which he did in these words :— 
« i the Lord God blesse ! 
The paltsrate and ihn Lay Bass 
e D, 
That lives and —— ont loves the king. 
God b'esse the Councill of estate, 
And Backi the fortunate. 
God blesse them all and keep them safe, 
And God blesse me, and God blesse Rafe. 
The king was inquisitive to know who this Ralph 
was, and Ben told him he was the drawer who 
drew good canary at the Swan. Aubrey adds 
that the king gave the poet 1001. for this 
drollery, but it is by no means certain that he 
received the money. In Jonson’s later days, 
when he resided in Westminster, his infirmities 
prevented him from getting so far as Fleet- 
street to the Devil, and the Dog in King-street 
became the rendezvous of the jovial spirits who 
looked up to Ben as their chief. Here, sur- 
rounded by his adopted sons, he raled the roast, 
as he had formerly done at the more eastern 
tavern. Herrick, in his address to Jonson, men- 
tions also the “lyric feaste” at the Sun and the 
Triple Tun. The San tavern, also in King.street, 
was of considerable antiquity, and is referred to 
in the steward’s account of the expenses of Sir 
Jobn Howard in 1464, 

With all these places Jonson was personal! 
connected, but there is scarcely a spot in old 
London that is not in some way referred to in 
his works. The two centres of town—St. Paul’s 
and the Exchange—are pictured for us in all 
their salient points. Captain Bobadill was a 
Paul's map, or lounger in the nave of the old 
cathedral. At this time the appearance of the 
chief church of London must have greatly 


resembled thet of the Temple at Jerusalem before | reputa’ 


Christ thrust out the money.c and those 
that sold doves. In the English place of worship 
gallants walked about, as all readers know, to 
show their fashionable clothes, merchants with 
their hats on transacted business in the aisles ; 
lawyers received their clients at the various 
pillars. The Royal Exchange was another 
favourite that almost rivalled the attrac. 
tions of St. Paul's. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a formidable competitor 
arose in the New Exchange or Britain’s Barse in 
the Strand. In 1608 Robert Cecil, 
Salisbury, erected a handsome stone building 
on the stables attached to Durham House. It 
contained two long galleries, one above the other, 
in which were arranged all kinds of objects 
for sale. nd-floor was occupied by 


to petition Salisbury to shut up the New 
Exchange, but the only answer to apr sacl 
the Lord was “that Westminster 


that ho aang: meet them by chance and give them 
presenta.” 

The outdoor life of his time, with the men and 
women who ht 





* Prior and Moutegu’s “Hind and Panther Trans. | he 


versed," 


gregated around the conduits are represented by 
Cob in “ Man in his Humonr.” Before 
Sir Hogh Myddelton made the New River, 
brought it to men’s houses, all the water that 
was wanted had to be fetched from conduits. 


buildings in London to 
from the New River 
Hospital, that stood in 
St. Botolph’s Church. 


with two tubs suspended 

with the inscription, “Any New Ri 

Water here ?” 
London has always been famous for 

and one of Jonson’s epigrams is on 


‘ Cherries ripe!’ and ‘ Strawberries!’ be gone, 
Unto the cries of London I'll add one, 
* Ripe Statesmen, ripe!’ they grow in every street ; 
At six-and-twenty, ripe,” 

In the play of “ Bartholomew Fair” mention 
is made of the sausages, which, with roast 
formed the favourite article of refreshmeat for 
the frequenters of the fair. Sausages 
also in the streets, and these lines were 
the sellers :— 

“ Who sausages? Sausages 
Erp ee ms <i 
are as e’er were eat, 


Come, mistris, this daiatie 
abods capele deateua 
The narrowness of the old London streets is 


shown in “ The Devil is an Ass,” where 
nothings 


: 


4 


sation with oaths,—are introd 
of Ben Jonson. Bat if the 


now esteem the heart of London. 
road, that began at the by Bt. Giles’s, 
was in the country when Jonson lived, and where 
Stratford-place now stands was a cottage, among 
trees and hedges, called the Lord Mayor’s Ban. 
queting House. This is alluded to in “The 
Devil is an Ass,”— 

« But got 


Some remains, probably, of this building 


; | discovered not long ago, in the course of some 


underground works in Oxford.s as we men- 
tioned at the time. sg 
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to have little effect on the numbers of the 

or | audiences, and none whatever on their interest 
and attention. Perhaps all these practical draw- 
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posers; and their 
extent disappeared before 
of their incapacity to 


audiences. Willis’s 

Musical Union used to hold 
its audiences also began to 

, are still available and used on 


and com 


soooant probably 
where the 
till 


to a great 


scene of so many great appearances 
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—— 


nothing 


ii 


performances of 


, and now to most of 
needs all the talent and liveliness of 


appearance, nor any special 
asa music.room. In the upper part 
ig the moderate-sized room 
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Bilderbogey, the lady who, as Punch observed, 
is “ physically, morally, and intellectually per- 
fect,” and is serenely conscious of the fact, is to 
be found in great force. This hall is the centre, 
in short, of the masical life of the largest and 
on the whole the most intellectual capital of 
Enrope,—and what sort of place is it ? : 
When we enter from the Regent-street side 
(the bes‘ entrance), say on a Philharmonic night, 
the firat thing a new visitor would notice is the 
sound probably of a very “rowdy” tane played 
somewhere well within hearing by a band of 
some kind, and he will begin to think he bas 
got to the wrong place, until te understands 
that the temple of classical music forms the 


upper story over another room dedicated to/ place 


that particular nigger minstreley which “ rever 
performs out of London.” The mind is hardly 
put in tune for Beethoven or Brahms by this 
arrangement, economical as it doubtless is ; and 
the promise of comfort for the body is scarcely 
better assured by the discovery that the gentle- 
men’s cloak-room is represented by a counter in 
the open lobby, to which attention is directed 
by a cry of “Cloaks an’ ‘ate this side!” in a 
voice and style rather suggesting a transpontine 
theatre than a place of gathering for ed 
persons in pursuit of high art. The unfortunate 
visitor who yields to the invitation and leaves his 
impedimenta in the lobby, will find he has the 
probability of catching a bad cold after the con- 
cert by standing in the draught through a door 
opening directly from the street, while waiting for 
his outer coverings. The ladies’ room to 
be represented by a sort of closet under the atairs, 
to which a handbill directs attention. If the 
visitor has happened to come in from the Picoa- 
dilly side, he will have had the additional pleasure 
firet of having mounted a narrow mean-looking 
staircase, and traversed a half-lighted 

with chairs and benches piled on one side of it. 
However, let us get past all these agrémens 
and enter the room: we bave the usual flat floor 
which all architects will persist in building, 
though all science and experience are against 
such an arrangement for seating persons who 
are to hear anything, whether it be music or 
oratory; and as usual one portion of this 
fiat area will be under the shadow of over- 
hanging galleries. The seats are cramped, un- 
comfortable, leaving no adequate room for the 
knees, and covered with a dirty-green staff which 
looks equally bad and mean whether by daylight 
or gaslight. The orchestra before us is squeezed 
into too small a space, a recess at one end of the 
hall, so that even the band look as if crowded 
and incommoded, and when a chorus has to be 
seated there as well, the result is a mere and 
sheer cram. The centre of the niche im which 
the performers are accommodated is occapied by 
& small organ in a singularly ugly case, and which 
from the way it is designed looke as if it had 
been in danger of falling, and had been propped 
by temporary timber supports. The one good 
architectural point in the building is the circular 
perforated ceiling with hanging lights, which 
has a good effect ; but a circular ceiling or barrel- 
vault is not the shape for an auditorium; it 
focuses echo. There is but one inlet and outlet 
for the whole of ‘the stalls,” which form the 
major part of the area, and the difficulty of 
getting out of this is farther enhanced by the 
tortuous course the outgoers are involved in before 
they can reach the street entrance. They, how- 
ever, are hardly so badly off as theoccupantsof the 
two galleries, who, like those in the Exeter Hall 
galleries (apon which the gallery approaches of 
St. James’s Hall would seem to have been 
modelled), are fairly in a trap from which exit 
is only possible down narrow staircases fall of 
corners and sticking-places. If the visitor 
happen to go for the first time to an afternoon 
concert of the Musical Union, and sees the 
room by daylight, he will lose the one pretty 
effect of the hall, the lighting, and will be in a 
position to appreciate the peculiar refinement of 
the decorations which have been recently re. 
vived and touched up,—the bits of what 
is supposed to be “stained glass” in the 
windows, the big fat naked cherubs in the 
wiudow-beads, which have recently, by a re. 
finement of good taste, been painted what is 
supposed to be fiesh colour, with pea- 
draperies. The seating is re-arranged for the 
Masical Union concerts, which consist entirely of 
the more delicate forms of instramental music, 
quartets, and trios for instroments: it 


is important that all the auditors should be 
tolerably near the players for this class of music, 
and so the seats are arranged on the four sides 


of a equare surrounding a temporary central 


ucated | planned, that hearers with 





tform, on which the performers are grouped, 
Pde grand piano is oddly belanced with one 
extra long leg on the lower floor. .The arrangs- 
ment giving a central position to the executants 
is good in itself for this class of concert, but as 
it has to be done extempore for the purpose, the 
derangement of seats, leaving a a 
hind them all round, aie room 
a most untidy appearance, as if it just been 
“ cleared for action” on some unexpected occa- 
sion. “Upstairs” consists of a narrow 
called “the balcony” with two rows of 
and here the audience, though mach smaller 
the downstairs audience, have two outlets, and a 
better chance of hearing; indeed, 
for hearing in the whole interior 
centre seats of the balcony facing the orchestra ; 
but the — —————— os i 
expect to himself exposed toa 
from the two doors flanking his 
ever they are opened. The 
hearing,— if, indeed, it be not 
the upper gallery at the end of the hall, which 
has also the advantage of a less 
draughty ; and it is a significant illustration of 
the manner in which our musio-rooms are 


seats is “no object,” prefer not unfrequentl 
go to this end gallery, the cheapest and 
supposed to be the least desirable part 
house, because they can hear 

there than elsewhere. Sach are 
and such the scientific 

ment of the only concert-room 
west end of London for 


ze 
2 


g 


seems singularly inconsistent, and 
only be explained, as aforesaid, by the traditional 
satisfaction which Londoners seem to 
regard to whatever has become accepted by 
habit and custom of the capital. It probably 
does not occur to the audience to notice that 
St. James’s Hall is ugly, uncomfortable, and 
ill.arranged ; it is the place where they are for 
some time past accustomed to go for music, 
and they take it as a matter of course; and so 
lovg as the public voice does not audibly demand 
a better room, the present one will no doubt be 
made to serve. It is worth remark that the art 
of painting bas received no less than three 
separate acquisitions in the way of architectural 
enshrinement since the present central concert- 
room was built: the Royal Academy rooms, the 
additions to the National Gallery, and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. None of these, however, 
can be said to have originated to any extent 
under pressure from public opinion or demand 
for accommodation. The National Gallery is a 


private institution backed by Government; the 
Grosvenor Gallery a private investment. If the 
builder of the latter institution had, instead of a 
new picture-gallery, given London a new concert- 
room, he would perhaps, so far as the public are 
concerned, have supplied a much more crying 
deficiency. There is, however, room for some 
other capitalist to immortalise himself by under. 


taking the task. 
Such a room, if built, should not be too 
large; not appreciably larger than the present 


aim at realising the best position for hearing for 
every individual, by the employment of the 
fittiog curvature of floor-line. To gain this 
result conjointly with architectural effect, satis. 
factory arrangement of entrances, and economy 


for the 
most effective arrangement the performers 


green | without crowding, and of such materials as to 


aid, as much as possible, in the reinforcement of 


are still planned and arranged mostly by chance. 


—— af unt should be 
grou So t arranged for 
performances of chamber music, such as those | 


of the Masical Union, on a smallkr scale 
aod planned for a central tion of the 
executants, which is always best for this 
class of concert, and be attainable with. 
out having to disarrange and throw into disorder 
a whole room for the purpose every time the 
occasion comes round; always —— 
aleo that sroom larger than is ebsolutely r 
is a injury to the musio, In the case of 
the —* Popular ——— the large 
audience —— 
manerative return at such 
rot td eae gen 
room 8 q as 
8 to be heard. Tt 
to secore a much 
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purseholder who commissions art in order 
enjoy it, must tell at last. If he carnot 
late the art, he at least is all.powerful in 


reading a prescri, » but is absolute in his 
selection of a physici 

True it is that it is only when the accom. 
plishments of a of art reach a certain 
standard, that he is entitled,—however munifi- 
cent his outlay,—to the hononrable title of a 
dilettante. Not such is one who 


a monument of pride on the thoroughly unartistic 
score of rarity, extent, and costliness, or, last of 
ali, as a commercial investment. It has been ill 


grea 
waiting, the papal 
time at last to command the services of Michel- 
angelo ? 
The best powers of man can only achieve their 
best results under a combination of happy cir- 
camstances, many of which are beyond all power 
of deliberate arrangement by even a national 
exertion, let a nation asaume what attitude it 
may. Still, it is something for liberal.minded 
ion to remove what must be stambling- 
blocks in the path of genius straggling for a 
chance of development, to open the ways to 
technical instruction, and at the same time to 


that wider instraction apart from which the very | restorin 


best natural faculty for form or colour or elabo- 
rate design will never put that into ite works 
which will give them hold on more than ephe. 
meral sympathies with the fleeting and the 
superficial. But when all is done by schools of 
art and other schools, we have but turned and 
prepared the soi], and sown, it may be, some well- 
chosen seed ;—the glory of the barvest at last will 
be dependent on the social 
which the hopefallest plants have to spring up 
and strive, and take their chance to ripen. 
Material resources, as in most of our doings, are 
indispensable for most arts, of which the very 
materials, to say nothing of the labour and rare 
study bestowed on them, must needs be costly ; 
but the moral inflnences are the true radiance 
that overcomes crudity,— the raling climatic 
power that gives the healthfal and immortal 
f to the Hesperian fruit. From this 
point of view it becomes of far less interest to 
inquire what is the present attitude of E 
in relation to art than what it should be; for 
the ideal, as a standard, is ever what is first to 
TE — 
either to iato or adjust ven 
regards the actual, the to whom we 
have already referred believes that “the ques- 


= 


tion is one to which, perhaps, not a dozen men | i 


ble of giving an authori. 
Of the “authoritative” as- 


i Heh 
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symbol, of culture independent of politics and 
rank ; the remedy is manifestly to be sought ina 
livelier and more regolute sence of art in the public 
at its point of contact with the professional. 

It is, therefore, to the strengthening of true 
and diffused dilettantism that we must look 
for one main reinforcement at least of a sound 
and prolific development of art ;—to such a re- 
finement of taste among those with whom it 
rests whether a work is undertaken or not and 
by whom, as to ensure ment where 
encouragement will really have valuable results. 
Sach a demand by no means encroaches on the 
rights or the dignities of the artist,—of the 
genios; it is, on the contrary, the great security 
that genius shall have its fair, ite fall, and, quite 
as important, its early field. At present, the 
substitute for the worthily dilettante, in one art 
at least, is the art-dealer. True it is that there 
is no n reason why even he, the com- 
mercial agent, should not have all the qualities 
which he is desired and supposed to re t. 
But how far this too frequently is from being the 
case is notorious, or we mistake, in many a 
studio. He is too often known, and, again, if 
we mistake not, dreaded, for all his use and his 
convenience, as a tempter from the straight and 
narrow path,—though into narrowness enough 
at last, good sooth. There is no harm in an 
appeal to conscio not to confession, that 
to his door must often be laid the degradation— 
the vulgarisation—of better work by some tawdry 
addition enforced in the interest of instant sale- 
ableness, and at other times the disappointment 
of labour forfeited to obscurity as the penalty of 
more obstinate artistic self-respect. 

It would be an unhappy proof of the hopeless. 
ness of the cultare that we aspire to, as diffased 
among the wealthier community, if the maxim 
became among architects or other artists, 
and could be put in that those who 
commission works have nothing to do but to pay 
for them, must be shut oat from the very first, 
if possible, or at least as soon and as completely 
as possible from avy control over any part or 
detail in them. We might as well go back in 
politics at once to the Stuart principle, that the 
people have nothing to do with the laws bat to 
obey them. Immediate contact with sound 
taste within a certain range, on the part of the 
unprofessional, is, for artists, the very strength- 

g contact with earth, that Antwus 
perished in the gripe of Hercales from not being 
able to renew; but that the taste to which a 
hearing is thus admitted should have the 
characteristics of culture grafted on a strong 
if wild stock of native good sense, is a condition 
of ite value that must heighten that of exemp- 
tion from professional “ idols of the tribe,” as 
well as “ idols of the den,”—from the habits and 
superstitions that will gradually tend to estab. 
lish themselves in a school and in a closet 
equally,—to accrue to a class and to an isolated 
student. Assuredly it is no slight advance in 
the nobler dilettantism, when power is acquired 
which enables the non-professional to recognise 
not alone the comparative value of an executed 
work, bat even the character of a structure from 
a geometrical elevation, or even from a small 
model or perspective view ; it is, in fact, from 
the difficulty of doing this, that committees of 
taste are exposed to the mistakes and disappoint- 
ments which are so rife, and are the victims of 


point 


and the coarses of thougbt of artists, it may be 
possible for the non-professional to do them. 
a failare in which —2* 
v 


cf 


tinct indications of incongruity that the ques- 
tion turned upon, and willingly,at last, renounced 
his proposal. Nevertheless, when the elevation 
was executed, it ap improved by some 
changes in the ged section which had 
not been mooted on either part, but certainly 
were due to the stimulus of the lively discussion 
upon an inventive imagination and candid mind. 


gen 

It certainly cannot be said of our country at 
the present time that it displays a lack of 
interest in art,—we may almost say, io any art; 
but it may be questioned whether this interest 
is not less that of the dilettante than of the 
cognoscente; whether there is not more of a 
desire to understand or be thought to understand 
art than of a capability really to feel and to 
enjoy it. So it is that disquisitions on art have 
ↄ tendency to be, if not silent, merely vague or 
, on the truiy animating soul of art 
and to become above all things historical or 
scientific,—historical it may be, in preference, 
because this point of view seems to command 
most plentifally an array of facts which have an 
easy scientific attribute of verifiable accuracy. 
The in consequence is for devotion to 
art to drift into a study of archwology. Is it 
certain that in our visitations and surveys of 
cathedrals, disproportionate attention is not 
usually bestowed on the dates of its successive 
additions and alterations; and that a voice 
would not be lifted up in vain which should, 
however worthily, divert attentionto the properl y 
sesthetic characteristics of the structares, to 
identify and emphasise them? If this is so, 
what chance of a hearing remains for one who 
should reasonably venture to damp arch ological 
fervour by indicating, as it often might, the in 
all directions signs of Medizval endeavours after 
effect, “overdone or come short of.’ Yet it 
would be by rising to such observations either 
way, that the existence of an enthusiasm would 
declare itself, which is the outcome of a culture 
that harmonises the intellectual with the sympa- 
thetic energies in seemingly spontaneous union. 
“I would go fifty miles on foot,” says 
Sterne, “to kiss the hand of that man who can 
resign the reins of his imagination into the hands 
of his author,—be pleased he knows not why 
and cares not wherefore.” Naturally this is said 
by an author; Yorick himself, however, would 
certainly spare himself the journey ualess he 
could count on the imagination which resigned 
itself to delight so unreservedly being that of an 
accomplished if not a severely discriminative 
dilettante. The English language has no service- 
able equivalent of this word “ dilettante,” in ite 
best sense; if it is ever to be rescued from the 
disparaging sense which has clang to it parasiti- 
cally, it mast be by the heartily-to.be-prayed-for 
requirement to as positive a regeneration 

of the tone of public taste. 








THE CASTLE AND BARONY OF CLUN: 
HOPTON CASTLE. 


Tue church, village, and castle of Clan are 
situated near the centre of a spacious amphi- 
theatre of lofty bat fertile hills, the summits and 
a slopes of which are covered with young 
and luxariant plantations, while in the lower 
parts are occasionally single trees, chiefly oak, 
elm, and beech, of vast size and great age, the 
reliques of an ancient demesne, and still stand- 
ing out and to be distinguished amidst the 
denizens of the hedgerows, which, though often 
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i i i i tain The third earthwork, of no great size, stands between them, bas a battering base, and a plain 
—— — — — to the east of the keep , and abuts upon | cordon at the first-floor level. The Py are 
strengthened by an artificial work, known as| its ditch to the west, and on the river to the/ perf —— stones 
Saeson bank, and placed considerably to the north. These two sides are and the probably hammer-dressed, but being of a perish. 
west of Offa’s Dyke, which, here very perfect, fork or hollow angle between is occupied by | able character — De gy ra mags ae 
runs north and south about threo miles west of pen gee —— oa > Panay: sig a ago rh by — ft, has a 
rn a Bm tn eth —3 now covered up with rubbish. There is a smal) 


barony. Which of these earthworks is the of this pool and the southern platform is a ditch, 
lier is doubtfal, but probably the Dyke. Con- which seems to have been used as a hollow way 
rere : i angles | leading to the river front of the mound. 
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nected with the Saeson bank, and at t 
to it, are two short spurs, the age —2 Between the mound and the west platform and| In the same side, near the middle, is a fall. 
which are not very evident. the river are two lunated patches of meadow | centred doorway, 2 ft. 2 in. broad, once closed 
The forest was never very thickly wooded | about 90 yards deep, the one 70 yards and the/ by a stout door, and pga Boia p le 
in its upper and more parts, but that it | other 140 yards long; they were ly em-|of the mound. It leads into a passage 3 ft. 6 
was always scantily inhabited is evident from | ployed as a safe pastare in ordinary times for the | broad, which entered the chamber, bat had on 
the fact that it contains but one parish church, garrison cattle, which, in case of attack, could its left a mural staircase of sixteen steps, which 
that of Mainstone, whieh stands on the very line | readily be taken up the platforms, or driven led to the first floor. Many of the steps remaia, 
of the Dyke, about six miles north of Clun, on along the castle ditches into the precincts of the | but ow ioe wall, and most of the hanging 
t ge of a small brook,—the Ffridd. From ite | town. arches vault, are gone. 
rte as be The first floor, 23 ft. by 45 ft, had two 


singular position may be drawn the inference} Sach are the earthworks as they are now seen, 
that it is later than the Dyke. and in general features much, no doubt, as they 
The water-courses of the forest coutribute to | were seen when the Norman Picot took posses- 
form four rather considerable streams, which | sion of bie dangerous grant. They belong to 
finally unite to become the river Clan, which | the class known as burhs, or moated mounds, 
thence descends eastwards down a deep and | and date from the ninth or tenth century. By 
rather narrow valley, by Clanton, Clanbury, and | whom they were thrown up, or, rather, carved 
Clanganford, to Leintwardine, where, after a/ out, is unknown; but it may sefely be asserted 
coarse of about twelve miles, it joins the Teme, | that they represent the chief residence of one of 
the river of Ludlow and Tenbary. those Eoglishmen who invaded and settled upon 
The Barony of Clan, called also the Honour | the Welsh territory, and whose duty it was to 
and the Hundred, was more extensive than the | defend the western and often-attacked border of | i 
forest, and included lands of a more settled | the Mercian kingdom. The occupant of such a 
character to the east and south. Obley, Pentre-| position must have been a bold and powerful 
hodre, Hobendrid, Hobbaris, Larkenhope, Kiles- | leader ; though whether he lived before or after 
ton, and Manulton, were members of the manor|the formation of Offa’s Dyke is doubtful. 
of Clan, which was co.ertensive with the Hun-| Possibly a carefal examination of the Saeson 
dred ; and in the “Welshery” attached to it| bank ridge where it is crossed by the Dyke 
were the hamlets of Aderdely and Bickton, Hodi- | might throw a light upon this point, and the 
cove, and Newcastle. It appears, in the twelfth | researches should extend to Crugyn or Castle 
century, to bave contained five vills and sub-/ Hill, on Bishop’s Castile racecourse, to Bishop's 
manors, the boroogh town of Clan, and the Moat, Caer-din, Tomen, Castell-cefn-fron or Bryn 
manor of Tempsett. Clan was also an eccle.| Amlwg, and some otber camps snd tamuli on 
siastical centre. Its noble parish church of St. each side the border. Besides these are others, 
George was set over the chapels of St. Thomas | both camps and tumoli,and a remarkable upright 
of Clun, St. Mary of Waterden, St. Swithun of | stone or macnbir within the forest, all no doubt 
Clanbury, Ss. Mary of Clunton, St. Mary of | of British date. It must be borne in mind that 
Opperton, and the chapels of Edgton and Sibdon. | Clan, though an exposed part of the Mercian 
The whole were attached to the great abbey of | territory, was covered to the north-west and 
Wenlock. Many of these chapelries have become | north by the English settlements along the Upper 
independent parishes, and the hundred of Clun | Severn, of which there areample traces from Kerry 
has disappeared as a county division, being | to Welshpool, on both sides of the Dyke. Look- 
absorbed in that of Purslow. In 1837, 8,600/ ing at the extension of the barony of Clun, west- 
acres of the old forest. were inclosed by Act of | ward of the Dyke, to a natural boundary, it seems 
Parliament, and in 1869, 1,700 more. probable that the barony was founded when the 
About a furlong below the point at which the | Dyke was no longer the Mercien border, and the 
collective waters from the forest combine toform | English hed pushed their settlements up the 
the Clun, that stream, now of considerable | valley of the Severn. This aleo would be more 
volume, makes a sharp and sudden bend, in the | consistent with the figure of the earthworks of 
hollow of which, upon ite left or convex bank, | Clon and of the adjacent district, which resemble 
is placed the castle. The epace thus partially | those thrown up by 2thelfide and Edward the 
evclosed and protected by the river is about 600/ Elder early in the tenth century, ard of which 
yards in length, and is occupied by a cluster of | Wigmore is a recorded example. 
knolls or tamps of a soft, friable rock, which bas; The position and estate of Clun, like those 
been carved and scarped for the purposes of de-|of many similar domains in England and 
fence, so as to present, with its decomposed and / within the Marches, were at once teken pos- 
grase-grown surface, much of an artificia! aspect. | session of by the Norman followers of the 
Amongst these knolls stands out one higher and Conqueror, and held by Picot de Say as a 
of even @ more artificial appearance than the/| military fief dependent upon Roger de Mont- 
rest. It formsa conical mound, about forty yards| gomery at Shrewsbury. Whether De Say or 
in diameter at ite table top, with very steep| his immediate successors fortified the mounds 
sides, ard in height above its surroundiog ditch | with masonry after the manner then coming into 
about 60 1. ; and the ditch, again, is about 30 ft. | use in Normandy, or whether they contented 
above the bed of the river. The ditch covers| themselves with such defences, probably of 
the mound upon its soutbern aud eastern sides, | timber, as they found ready to hand, is not 
but to the north and west the slope descende 
direct to the river level, presenting a very for- 
midable eppearance. The part not 80 exposed | improbable that no trace of works usually so 


opening into two chambers, each with two small 
windows above those of the second floor. The 
second floor was the state-room, and the third 
apparently bedrooms belonging to it. The stair. 
ane ee ve been in the west wall. Of the 


the only sort of ornament now visible. The 
keep, though of large size and substantially 
built, suffers in appearance from the badness of 
its material, its rough workmanship, and the 
very sparing use of ashlar in ite details, 

The summit of the mound was encircled by a 
cartain wall, of which the upper part of the keep 
formed a part, so that with the rectangular 
seems to have been combined a shell keep, 
a most unusual arrangement. Of this shell 
there remain two fragments; one, a consider. 
able one, towards the north-west, is composed 
of two nearly half.round towers, or rather 
bastions, with their converse faces outward 
and a short cortaia connecting them, which 


no donbt later than the keep. The other frag- 
ment is to the south-west, about 12 ft. long by 
6 ft. thick, and 20 ft. high. This also formed 
part of the general enceinte, but connected 
with it iss small circular mound, thrown up 
the edge of the greater one, and wholly artificial. 
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Towards the river this platform is scarped| The Keep.—This is a large rectangular tower the 
towards the mound and the sdjacent platform ; | built on the lower edge and up the eastern slope | platforms are no traces of walls. They may 
its protection is ditch, about seven yards deep|of the mound, and therein resembling Guild. | have had gatehouses of some sort, but the outer 
by sixteen to eighteen yards broad. The top| ford. Its dimensions are 42 ft. north and south defences were probably always of timber. 
— —— along the edges of the three| by 68 ft. east and west, and the walls at the The greater part cf the borough, town, or rather 
— es is @ narrow bank, —a sort of parapet, | base are about 11 ft. thick, and rise to aboat | village of Clan, is placed to the east—that is, in 
= * ———— At one/6 ft. at the summit. It is of three stages; the | the rear of the castle; but there are houses on 
—— platform approaches the mound, first resting on the basement, with its sill about | both banks of the river, which is spanned by au 
2 spur, as though the ruia of the pier | 5 ft. below the top level of the mound. The | ancient of five ribbed arches, with receases 
of a bridge, and which was evidently the main floors are of timber, resting upon sete-off in the | above over —— — In this direc- 
cubennce Sve SHOR St Sine, See The | side-walle. bieren yyy aay ag eding. tion, a farlong the castle, is the fine and 
* to this — — te plattnnm Sem ite base being about 30 ft. above the river. mainly Norman church of St. George, with a 
— south, ue. wal is. onan See The two eastern | western tower, strong enough to stand a siege, 
‘o the east of this is a second ‘orm, of the c ach by two pilasters, 14 ſt. and in pattern resembling those of More and 


same height, and about 14 yarde deep by 30 yards 
broad, its larger face being concave, and applied 
to the main ditch. I:etop is leve!, and bas no 
trace of bank or parapet. 
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a bank. This ravine commences some way above: 


steep, conveys a very considerable brook into’ 
the Clan, a little below the town. This ravine | 
adds immensely to the strength of the place. 

Clan is a borough by prescription, having two 
bailiffs and a recorder. Recently it possessed a 
hundred court for the recovery of small debts, 
and a court leet. The bailiffe, also, held a civil 
court. The Fitz-Alan charter, recognising its 
prescriptive rights, dates from the reign 
Edward II. Ia the town is an ancient alms- 
house, founded by Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton, in 1614; and below it, upon the river, 
the traces of a very considerable millpool, now 


"Gio is entered ia Domenday as held by Poo. 


oF 


of Rinlau, besides Basechero, and 
Lentevrde, under Earl Roger de Montgomery. It 
appears from Mr. ’s researches that Picot 





A. Great Mound, B, Little Mound. 


THE CASTLE OF CLUN. 


C. Keep. D. 2nd Platform. E. 3rd Platform. F. The Pool. 
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HOPTON CASTLE,—Ground-Plan. 
Scale—1-20th inch = 1 foot. 
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placed over his new earldom of Shrewsbary, and 
again as Picot de Sai, when in 1083 the Ear! 
vowed to found Shrewsbury Abbey. Edric, 
Picot’s predecessor at Clan, was without doubt 
the Edric Silvatious, or the Wild, so well known 
on the Welsh marches. Picot lived till sbout 
1098, and was succeeded by his son, Henry de 
Say, who flourished in the reign of Henry I., 
and seems to have been alive as late as 1129-30. 
In his time, or that of his successor, and pro- 
bably son, Helias de Say, Clan and Obley were 
eliminated from Ringau, and erected into an 
independent hundred and honour; becoming, in 
fact, a marcher lordship, such as Oswestry. 
Helias left a sole child, Isabel de Say, Lady of 
Clan, who married—first, William FitzAlan; 
second, Geoffrey de Vere, when the barony con- 
tained 11} knights’ fees; and third, William 
Boterell, in whose time it seems to have been 
that the castle was stormed and burned by 
Llewellyn and his Welshmen. 

William Fitz Alan was the son of Alan, son of 
Flaald, who obtained from the Conqueror the 
manor of Oswaldeatre or Blancminster, which 
in 1148 had belonged to Meredith ap Blethyn, a 
somewhat singular instance of a Welsh land- 
holder so far to the east of Offa’s Dyke. 
Meredith built a castle there, which, on Fitz 
Alan’s death in 1160, was in the custody of the 
sheriff, who sank a well there, and provided it 
with stores and palisades for defence. William 
Fitz Alan’s next brother, Walter, was ancestor 
of the House of Stewart. William’s first wife 
was a niece of Robert Earl of Gloucester. His 
second, Isabel de Say, by whom he left,— 

William Fitz Alan, who inherited Clan and 
Oswestry. He obtained an annual fair from 
King John for Clan. It seems probable that the 
Castle of Clan burned by the Welsh was the 
timber stracture inbabited by Edrio, and that it 
was replaced by works in masonry, inclading the 
existing keep, by this William, who, dying 1210, 
left 

William Fitz Alan, who died at Clan about 
1215, and was succeeded by his brother, 

John Fitz Alan, Lord of Clan and Oswestry, 
who held the B. rony but not the Castle of Ciun, 
and who died about 1243, leaving a gon, 

John FitzAlan, who acquired Arundel Castle 
from his mother, and died 1267, leaving 

John FitzAlan, Lord of Clan and Oswestry, 
and Earl of Arundel, who died 1272. 

It was upon his death that an inquisition was 
ordered into the condition of Clan Castle, which 
was reported tobe small, but pretty well built. The 
roof of the tower wanted lead, and the bridge 
to be repaired. Oatside the castle was a bailey, 
enclosed with a foss, and a gate not yet finished. 
In the bailey stood a grange, stable, and bake- 
house. In the town were 183 burgages. The 
tenants held by castle guard, each finding a 
serviens and horse for forty days at 4)d. perday. 
The burgesses were to provide twenty men when 
the lord hunted. 

In 1293 Richard, Earl of Arandel, received 
2001. from his Welsh tenants in Tempsett for a 
charter. At his death in 1301, Clun Castle was 
worth no more than the expenses of its main. 
tenance, or 201. per annum, There were two 
water mills. 

Clan continued to be held by a long succession 
of Fitz-Alans, few of whom were likely to have 
resided, until, the male live failing, Mary, 
daughter and eobeir of Henry Fitz- Alan, married 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and carried 
the Earldom of Arandel and the Barony and 
Castle of Clan into that family in the of 
her son Philip, Earl of Arundel, who died 
1595, under an attainder. Thomas, hig son 
and successor, was restored in blood, but only 
partially in property, so that — titular 
Lord of Clan aod Oswaldestre, bever 
possessed the estates, which were granted 
by King James to his grandfather’s brother, 
Henry Howard, Earl of N who 
founded the Almshonse at Clan. From Henry 
Howard, Clan and Oswestry passed by will to 
his nephew, Thomas Howard, Barl of Saffolk, 
whose younger son, Sir Robert, has # mopnu- 
ment in the Church of Clan, aud by whose de. 
soendants the property was aold. 


HOPTON CASTLE, 


About five miles east-south-east of Clan, upon 
@ tributary of the Teme, is placed the parish 
and castie of Hopton, the Opetane of Domesday, 
when it was, like Clun, held by Picot as the enc. 
cessor of Edric. It wasa fief of Clon. In 1165 
it was held by Walter de Opton as two knights’ 
fees under Geoffrey de Vere, one of the three 


huebands of Isabel de Say; and Peter de Opton 
held it in 1201. William de Hopton may have 
followed, but Mr. Eyton is not clear whether he 
may not have been of Monk-Hopton in the same 
eounty. 

~ i this may be, Walter de Hopton held 
the fief in 1223, as did another Walter, 1255-1272, 
and was bound to provide for the defence of Ciup 
Castle one soldier all the year round, and a second 
for in time of war. In 1304.5, 
the death of Walter de Hopton, he was of 
the Vill of Hopton with its hamlets, and a con- 
siderable property about it, chiefly held under 
Clan, as continued to be the original two fees, 
by Sir John de Hopton, in the twenty-first of 
Richard If. The family seem to have remained 
at Hopton till the reign of Elizabeth, but the 


to be held for King Charles in the seventeenth 
century. It was taken after a gallant resistance, 
and dismantled. 

Hopton Castle or Towerstandsabont half mile 


or patch of gravel which rises out of a marshy 


which here fall into the main stream. There isa 
central mound, low but well defined, and which is 
surrounded by a circalar ditch, beyond which 
are the traces of two or three platforms, bat 
slightly elevated, and which have been fortified 
by ditches, fed with water by a streamlet from 
the west. Probably the place was occupied by 
some tenant of Edric’s, for its earthworks are 
certainly pra-Norman, and probably of the tenth 
century. It is probable that its Norman tenant 
and his descendants, who derived their names 


from the place, were for some centuries content 


with such defences as they found ready to their 
hands, for there is no trace of masonry, either of 
the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 

The castle consists of a single tower, 
rangular, 48 ft. by 50 ft., with walls 10 ft. thick. 
It stands upon the mound, which is not above 
6 ft. high, and through which the foundations 
are no doubt carried. It has a basement at the 
ground level, a first or main floor, and an attic 
in the roof. The exterior is plain, having a 
donble-scroll etring-course from 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
from the ground. Each angle is capped by a 
pair of broad pilasters of slight projection, 
which ascend to the summit, and probably 
carried four square turrets. The is 
on the north side, not far from its west end, and 
nearly at the ground-floor level, ascended from the 
exterior by three or four steps. The south front 
has @ square projection at ite west end, in which 
is agarderobe. The doorway, the only entrance, is 
6 ft. wide, and bas.an equilateral arched head. Its 
mouldings are two convex quarter circles divided 
by astep. Their character is plain bat excellent 
Decorated. Over the doorway was a triavgular 
hood, now broken away. There is no port- 


“eel a ae 

Eo , @ vaulted passaze leading to the 
basement has a small door on the right, which 
leads into a well stair, 6 ft. in diameter, which 
occapies the north-west angle of the building 
and ascends to the roof. At the first-floor isa 
lobby, with a small window above the outer door. 
This is the only staircase. The basement cham. 
ber is 29 ft. by 21 ft. In the north wall is a 
deep recess, 7 ft. wide, containing a small 
aquare-headed loop. Opposite, in the south 
wall, is a similar recess and window, but in the 
jambs are two doors, which by short passages 
lead into two chambers in the two southern 
acgles. That in the sonth-east angle is 7 ft. by 
6 ft., with two loops. The other is a garderobe, 
with one loop. Both are covered in with over- 
hanging slabs. In the west side is another 
window, in a recess, similar to those above de. 
scribed, and a fireplace with a vertical tunnel. 
In the east wall are two recesses, one blank and 
one pierced with a loop. From the jamb of thie 
latter a door opens into a small chamber in the 
north-east 


angle. 

The first-floor is lofty. The joiste and boarde 
are gone, and the walis and wiudow.recesses are 
80 thick with brambles and so inaccessible that 
the details are not to be seev. This floor seems 


isa very peculiar building, much more like s 
than —— castle. It is all of one 
pay work of Walter de Hopton 
who died in 1304-5, and seems to have been 





of considerable wealth and power. 
G. T. C. 


castle was still standing and of sufficient strength | i 


south cf the parish church, It occupies a knoll | C 


quad. i 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


Waite no new building of any importance 
has been commenced during the ——— 


bottom, caused by the waters of the brooks | diaper 


large bleaching-green with a soathern exposure. 
The superintendent's house is almost com- 
pleted; it has the semblance of a comfortable 
villa residence, with gables and mullioned 
windows, and occupies a site at the extreme east 
of the ground adjoining the meadow-walk. 
The Infirmary buildings impress one by their 
great extent; they ocoupy a space of about 
12 acres, and contain every modern improve- 
—8* eye soe wet fe large 
ments seem highly A 80 

and complicated a group of buildings nothing 
definite can be said till they are put to the prac- 
tical test. The style, as we have formerly 
stated, is an adaptation of the Scottish Baronial, 
with considerable variety in the treatment of 
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nearly completed. It exhibits a different phase 
of the Lombardic style. The consists of 


circalar pierced 
somewhat of a classical leaning. The front 
elevation is very rich in carved detail, but this is 
not carried en tae Ree which is 
open to observation the thoroughfare, and 
should have had more attention bestowed upon 
it, and had some of the lavish detail of the one 
elevation over the other it would 
each. As a 


F 
5 


designed for buildings devoted to other parposes; 
still, however, the building cannot be mistaken 
for other than it is. The iaterior, which is fitted up 
with galleries, is lofty andspacions. It is roofed 
in by a vaulted stucco ceiling, having a small 
dome at the west end. The fronts of the galleries 
are to be richly moulded and lied, and the 
pulpit is to consist of a b platform with a 
decorated backiog against the wall under the 
great east window. The interior presents a 
good field for coloured decoration, which may be 
carried out in the future when sufficient funds 
are forthcomi These two churches are de- 
signed by Mr. R. Thornton Shiells. 

In a limited competition for a new United 
Presbyterian church at Dalkeith-road, Messrs. 
Sctherland & Walker were the successful archi- 
tects. It is to be a Gothic edifice of consider- 
able dimensions, 

At Fountainbridge a new charch for the Evan- 
gelical Union was opened a short time ago. It 
was desi by the Mesers. Hay, of Liverpool, 
and is of a very simple early Gothic style. The 
doorway is flanked by triplet windows lighting 
the schoolrooms, and three triplet windows light 
a hall above. The church is placed out of sight 
in the rear; it is seated for a congregation of 
400, partly accommodated in a gallery supported 
by iron shafts. 

At St. Leonard’s-street an Established Church 
is in course of erection from the designs of Mr. 
Lessels, It is to be a plain example of Early 
Gothic. 

In Edinburgh theatrical enterprise appears 
doomed to failure. The Ediobargh Theatre, 
Castle-terrace, one of the finest in the kingdom, 
the building of which was carried out with so 


a loss. The building, which cost somewhere 
about 80,0001., has been sold for 26,700l., a sum 
said to be only sufficient to meet the liabilities 
of the shareholders. The purchasers are the 


10,0001. At either side there is ground extend. 
i frontages still uobuilt 


admit of an 


i 
i 
| 


tious show a departure from the stereotyped 
style, the eky-lines being broken up by gables 
and peaked roofs, and the respective blocks are 
not mere repetitions of each other, as is too 
often the case, 

Operations proceed steadily at the West End. 
The grounds of Dean, Drumsheagh, and Coats 
are gradually being covered with fashionable 
dwellings of the vernacular type. 

The environs of the city begin to assume 
& new aspect, Green pastures are now being 
studded with villas, some of them interesting 
examples of that class of residences, but the 
majority commonplace. 

A portion of the lands of Coltbridge, to the 
south of the Glasgow-road, is being rapidly taken 
up, and here we see specimens of each class, one 
at the south-west angle being more curious than 
beautifal. 

The farthest plot of the groundsof Merchiston, 
which extend about a mile westward from 
Morningside, has one large villa in course of 
completion, most of the sites to the eastward 
being already occapied. 

A start has been made upon the lands of 
Craiglockhart, which bound those of Merchiston 
on the west, and upon these grounds, and to the 
north of Spyelaw-hill, a hydropathic establish- 
ment is in progress, from the designs of Messrs. 
Peddie & Kinnear. Beyond this, again, upon the 
estate of Dreghorn, a villa is nearly completed 
for Mr. Alexander Ballantyne, glass-stainer. 
Ere long the pretty village of Colinton, so lately 
three miles from the city, will be united to it by 
a range of sabarban residences. 

Immediately to the south of Morningside, 
beyond the city boundary, and between the 
highway and the site of the Metropolitan Ceme- 
tery, a new street is in progrees, 

Upon tie lands of Blackford severe! first-class 
villas have been erected, and others are in pro- 
gress; and the southern portion of the Grange 
Estate is for the most part in the hands of 
building speculators, 

Active operations are going on to the south of 
Newington. Facing the old Liberton-road are 
four new terraces of two-storied residences, with 
garden plots in front. Two of these are of the 
usual dull, monotonous sort, bat the other two 
are pleasing examples of their class, one being 
the first example here of the half-timber style. 

On the new Liberton-road the villas extend 
as far as the toll-bar, and on the lands of Preston- 
field, overlooking the Queen’s Park, the builders 
are actively at work. 

It is painfal to observe that some speculative 
builders have got hold of part of Arniston-place, 
Newington, and are building shops upon the 
garden plots in front of them. It is much to 
be regretted that the fea charter contains no 
prohibition against such a procedure, so that ia 
course of time this respectable suburb, which 
forms an appropriate entry to the city from the 
south, may assame the unattractive aspect of 
the New Cut. 

Sir Walter Scott states that, when a boy, as 
he was ing in company with relatives 
from Edinburgh to Leith, he ventured to express 
an opinion that the seaport might one day be 
united to the city, and was snubbed for talking 
nonsense, No ore now would be considered as 
doing so were he to predict that the villages of 
Corstorphine, Coliston, and Liberton would 
ultimately be absorbed in the city. 

Sach being the state of matters, the civic 
authorities intend to apply for an extension of 
the municipal boundaries. 








THE LATE MR. RAPHAEL BRANDON, 
AND HIS WORKS. 


Tur most unhappy end of the real!y usefa! 
life of the late Mr. Rapbael Brandon, a name so 
widely known, calls attention, and painfally, to 
many things which, we must suppose, attach 
unavoidably to professional life, as it is generally 
termed. In Mr. Brandon's case it has certainly 
come to a more than usually unhappy 
but it must not be thought that his 
troubles and disappointments were ‘peculiar to 
himeelf, though, may be, he wae affected more 
keenly by them than others might have been. 
peek ab hh antl Sedeed ganeton, aall galehe 

as bis, greater, 
indeed would it whe dune ti ealtends but a little 
ma y & moment’ 
2* ae wok which in this life Mr. 
Brandon did, and to remind the architectaral 
world what it owes to him,—Mr. Brandon, or 





rather we might perhaps more correctly say to 


the Brothers Brandon, for while his brother lived 
they worked together, and what they 
did passed under the joint names always as the 
work of both of them. 

Mr. Rapbael Brandon was articled in 1836 to 
Me. W. Parkinson, of Sackville-street. In con- 
janction with his brother, Mr. Arthur Brandon, 
he was the author of several books well known, 
and indispensable, at least at one time, to the 

i architect, and in memory of him we 
may usefaily call attention to them. They were, 
end yet are, most useful books, and supply in- 
formation not elsewhere to be met with. We 
take them as we have them before us. There is 
first their usefal book on “ Parish Charcbes,” 
consisting of plans and perspective views of 
English ecclesiastical structures, the plans 
being drawn toa uniform scale, with short letter. 
prees The last number of this 
book was at press when Arthor died, in Decem- 
ber, 1847. It was dedicated afterwarde by Mr. 
Brandon to the memory of his ‘ove brother.” 
It contains a list of sixty.three churches from 
most of the counties of Eogland, with short 
descriptions, perhaps too short, with the leading 
dimensions of each building. It ia bat a few 
who can personally visit the old churches of 
Eogland, our “antiquities,” and the gratitude 
of those who cannot must be accorded to men 
like Raphael Brandon and his brother, who 
enable such to get but a glimpse, however 
slight, of what they hear of, but oan hardly 
expect to see. There is no attempt here to go 
out of the plain practical way, aud no effort to 
make of these useful sketches “ pictares,” buat 
all is carefally and conscientiously done, and 
both views and plans are strictly “ practical.” 

The other book which the brothers produced, 
and which has proved usefal to architects in 
many ways, is their so-called “ Analysis of 
Gothie Architecture.’ Thie book is industriously 
illustrated by more than 700 examples of door- 
ways, windows, and details of Ecclesiastical 
buildings. It was dedicated to the father of the 
late Marquis of Northampton. The book was 
produced, say the authors, to be a practical 
rather than an historical work on English Charch 
architecture. Unyielding Gothic men were the 
brothers Brandon, for their preface tells that 
Saxon architectare, though curious, is but rade 
and barbarous as a constructional system ; and 
that even its successor, the Anglo-Norman, has 
bat few if any claims to our regard and adoption, 
and that in it is to be traced ali the impress of a 
lingering barbarism! And they farther say, and 
it is useful to note this,—that ‘“ Continental 
Gothic,” besutifal as it is, cannot be consistently 
associated with Eoglish details, each possessing 
distinctive features which it is impossible to 
blend together without serious injury to both of 
them. The illostrations in gp oats — 
tracery, mouldi doorways, piers, arches, 
woodwork tet ans work, afford proof of the 
work done by these industrious architects. It 
is, indeed, a pity, and a thing to mourn over, 
that so mach of painstaking in life should end 
in disappointment, and worse than disappoint- 
ment. 

Avother of the two brothers’ usefal books is 
the “Open Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages,” 


with perspective aud working drawings of some 


of the best of these charch roofe. There are 
thirty-five roofs illustrated ia vhis book, from 
Herts, Saffelk, Norfolk, Gloucestershire, Cam- 

Liocolnshire, Leicestershire, War- 


to the timber roofing of the Middle Ages, and 
the brothers urge in it that the churehes bailt 
by our forefathers bear all the impress of the 
ty and elevating spirit of Christianity : they 
were bailt for the glory of God, not merely for 


the wreeke that remain of them with a feeling 
that,— 

mo dreamt not of hable home who thus 
They t & perishable 


The book begins with simple beam roofs, and 
contains, by the way, the most useful architec- 
tural dra’ —geometrica!l drawings,—so that 
the form the principle on which the roof is 
constructed ig plainly and at a glance visible. 
The professional world owes a debt to the 
brothers Brandon for this book especially, for it 
serves the one usefal and necessary purpose of 
showiog practically and constructively what the 
builders of the Middle Ages really did with the 
materials they had at hand, and bow all these 
materials, whatever they were, were made to 
harmonise. The extent to which the “ Analysis” 
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surmounted by a clock-tower, being 76 ft, high. 
mete aes ce ae ee 

gron portion structure, the latter 
being carried up in Portland stone, with polished 
red granite colamns. The upper portion of the 
elevation is in Bath stone, Each story above the 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AROGITECTS, 


esign ‘ don, there are three} Some members of the Paris Société Centrale 
poo z ———— within easy sight, | des Architectes are engaged, we understand, iv 
which may be enough to remind the reader of | arranging for an International Congress . Be 
his mode of design, and of what he endeavoured | Architects, to be held about the time 
to realise in Gothic architecture as practised in | presentation of medals and rewards in con- 
these modern days. There is the large church | nexion with the Exhibition of 1878. Mr. Charles 
in Gordon-equars, built for the members of the | Lucas, of 8, Boulevard Denain, Paris, would give 
Catholic Apostolic Church, which he executed in | any information that might be asked for. 
conjunction with Mr. Ritchie ; it is not even yet, 
we believe, quite finished. There is the smal! 
church or chapel in Great Wiodmill-street, close | sr, JOHN'S CHURCH, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 
tothe Haymarket; and a third in Knightebridge, 
unhappily wedged in between two public-honses. ‘ : A 
These three ecclesiastical edifices are, perhaps,/ AN interesting experiment has just been tried 
enough to enable any carefal observer to form |at Holloway, and having been attended with 
an idea of the mode of design in the way of | success we lay the particulars before our readers. 
Gothic church building practised by Rephael| St. Jobn’s Church was designed by the late 
Brandon, and they are outcomes of the books | Sir Charles Barry, and is of Gothic design, con- 
we have above calied to mind, and which, indeed, | sisting of a nave supported upon six arches, 
may be said to be the preparations for them. | with side aisles, each containing a gallery. The 
The Gordon.square church was certainly a for- | tower is at the west end of the nave, having on 
tanate opportunity. It is, as is well known, | either side staircases leading tothe galleries, and 
most solidly built, and stone has been used | there isa small chancel at the east end. The 
thronghont it, so that the material, and that is | church is constructed of brickwork, with stone 
no slight advantage, called for a little more than | dressings, and internally is lined with stucco. 
usual painstaking. This is not the opportunity | The stratam beneath the church is clay, with 
for the looking at it critically. We would here | beds of “slipper” between, and for some years 
bat cite it as a noteworthy example of the endea.|the appearance of cracks above the eastern 
vour of the architects to reproduce the ancient | arches and walls has given cause for great 
forms, and that they took a good deal of pains | anxiety. Within a few yards of the chancel the 
and expended a good deal of thought on it no one | South Tottenham Railway has been constructed 
will dispute who will in memoriam look at it. in open cutting, and there is no doubt but that 

The church in Windmill-street, St. Peter’s, we | this work has greatly weakened the foundations 
would say a “ew words further about, and would of the structare. 
instance it as a work showing more than his| So great hes been the progress of the cracks on the 
ordinary fancy, and a departure from conven. | lately that the authorities became very much 200 
tional and standing rales. Withso much detail, | alarmed for the safety of the coogregation, and | of the building there is an open space or well. 
and with some carving above the average, it|at last it was deemed necessary to close the | hole, carried up from the ground to the roof, in 
might be asked why does such @ building as this | church. order to give light to different apartments, 
fail, from the hands of so carefal an architect,to| Mr. R. M. Ordisb, C.E., baving been consulted,| The architects are Messrs. Joseph & Pearson, 
impress the looker-on with as much awe and | that gentleman conceived the idea that further | of Coleman-street, and, as already stated, the 
respect as a veritable old church, so many of | progress of the giving way of the brickwork | buildings are being erected by Mr. Cave, the 
which Mr. Brandon studied and measured, and | might be prevented by bracing up the walls | owner, under the sa tendence of Mr. Stock. 
thuseothoroughly understood ? The answer must | with wrought-iron rods, and consequently he|ing as foreman. estimated cost is from 
be,—and there is, in reality, no other,—it fails | decided to introduce on either side of each longi- | 45,0001. to 50,0001. 
in detail, or rather in the practical working ont | tadinal wall, just above the arches, a wrought. 
of that detail, and consequently in expressional | iron rod, 3 in. diameter, and having at each end 
power over the mind; and this not only over | a bed-plate the fall thickness of the walls. The 
the mind of the professional and Jearned | rods and cast-iron bed-plates were entrusted to| A street improvement of some importance is 
spectator, but that of the uneducated and un. | Messrs. Handyside, of Derby, whilst the fixing | about to be effected in Kensington. In the 
learned looker-on. In justice to Mr. Brandon, | and general arrangements were carried out by | arrangements for the erection of the new vicar. 
we must needs say that he did see this short- | Mesers. Dove Brothers, of Islington, the whole | sge-house which has jast been completed, the 
coming in modern architectaral work, and thus | being under the personal superintendence of | Kensington Vestry obtained possession of the 
it was that he was among the first of those who | Mr. Ordish. old vicarage site, and a quantity of the adjoining 
united in the effort to help to remove it, if| The rods having been attached to the bed. grounds, near the janction of Church.etreet and 
possible, or at least to make the attempt to do | plates, the process of screwing up was oom- | Church.lane, for the of constructing a 
so. He could not bat see, after examining and | menced on Wednesday week in the presence of | new main thorough northwards, in the 
carefully measuring so many buildings full of | many professional gentlemen. Mr. Ordish was of| direction of Notting-bill aud Uxbridge-road. 
this power over material, that a something was | opinion that, in order to equalise the strain upon | Daring the last few days the materials of the o'd 
wanting, and he was always ready to give a| the walls, the four rods, in length about 125 ft.| vicarage-house have been sold by Messrs. 
kindly help to any effort made to remedy present | each, should be merely attached at each end, and | Eversfield & Co, and the building is now in 
shortcomings. fora bearing of 84 ft. should be allowed to sag | course of demolition, preparatory to the laying- 

Upon his melancholy death we hardly like to| by their own weight, and in screwing up, the | out of the new thoroughfare, which is intended 
dwell ; still itehould be made to call attention to | amount of strain would thus easily be ascer.|to be of considerable width, and will be the 
the uncertain phases of professional life, and to| tained. It was decided that the rods should be | means of opening out an improved communica- 
the sometimes unexpected termination of an | tightened up to within 1} in. of their horizontal | tion for vehicular traffic between High-street, 
apparently prosperous beginning. Bat it is easy | line. Kensington, and the neighbourhood of Notting- 
to talk. Who, says the great play-writer,can| The whole operation took about five hours, | hill-gate. A portion of the land which formed 
control his fate ? and what strange, and at times, | a0d gradually the ugly cracks were observed to the vicerage-grounds, immediately 
all but incredible accidente,—accidents of a| close, and by evening the screwing up was e new thoroughfare, is, we 
moment,—bappen to dall, and at times to de. | satisfactorily accomplished. understand, to be laid out for the erection of 
stroy, the brightest prospects! It is, indeed,| As we have said, Mr. Ordish personally super. a high clase. 
melancholy to think of how slight the canses have | intended the work, assisted by Mr. Hess, who 
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and the “Roofs” have been used as mere 


rn-books is enormous. — 
Without giving a complete list of the buildings 



































































































































NEW STREET IN KENSINGTON. 














been which have in some cases disturbed, or even | watched the behavionr of the rods and interna! 

brought to an end, the fairest commencemente. | structures. COMPETITIONS. 

Men of genius, and with exceptional powers, have Wellingborough Second Grade Schools. — 
Upwards of thirty were sent in for 


in how many ceses failed, while seemingly duller 
minds have achieved a successful career. In Mr. 
Brandon's case, it is perbaps a little difficult to 
see why he failed professionally. And yet we 
have heard him more than once regret his in. 
ability to do all, or even a jot, to use his own 
words, of what he intended and wished to do 
But is not this a common feeling in all those who 
try to do their best in professional and more 
than all in artistic life? The life of the artist is 
always uncertain, every way; and much might, 
indeed, here be urged about it, and its perils and 
uncertainties, but we must forbear, and learn » 
lesson from this unhappy event. All cannot 
prosper equally well: it requires more qualities 
than ability to make a succesefal man, 


LABGE BLOCK OF SHOP AND OFFICE 
BUILDINGS IN FINSBURY. 


WueEn the extension of the Metropolitan Rail. 
way from Moorgate-street to Bishopsgate was in 
progress, the railway company contemplated the 
erection of an extensive new hotel on the site 
belonging to them in front of the Moorgate-street 
Station, under which the rail passes. The 
project was, however, , and the land 
has been leased to Mr. E. J. Cave, builder, who 


the above, After carefal consideration by the 
governors, the number was reduced to three. 
those by Mr. W. T. Brown, Mr. R. Speechly, and 
another, when the final selection was made in 
favovr of Mr. Brown. The designs have ben 
publicly exhibited in Wellingborough. 

New Church of St. Philip, Trippett, Hull —By 
invitation, a limited number of architects re- 
cently submitted designs in competition, under 
motto, for the above church, which is to seat 
600 persons. The desy:n marked “ Ezperto 














Conversazione.—The Architectural Associs. 
tion will,as usual, open the architectural season. |; 
The conversazione will be held at the House in |; 
Condait-street, on Friday next, the 26th inst. 


prices, so that it would be found 
useful by many of our readers. 
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remarkably noble and interesting one. It is to 
NEW CUMBERLAND UNION BANK, | mari 4 the Cathedral of Wirsburg, in 
HALTWHISTLE. | Bavaria, and one of the former 

Tuis building, just erected, is one of the Prince-Bishops, who for nearly eight centuries 
several branch establishments of the Cumberland ruled the town and principality of Wiirzburg. 
Union Banking Company, whose head offices aro The person here presented is Prince.Bishop 
in Carlisle. It occupies a fine business position in Rodolph-von-Scherenberg. The monument is 
the very centre of Haltwhistle. The style of archi. | composed of red Salzburg marble, with the ex- 
tecture adopted is a modification of Elizabethan, | ception of the and basement, which are 
the materials being white local stone, with red base of lithographic stone. The date of this fine work 
and string-courses. The building is admitted is 1495, and the sculptor was Tilman Rhiemen- 
to be a great improvement in Haltwhistle. schneider, a native of the town, who is best 
The builders were Messrs. Turner & Hodgson, | known by his chief work, the monument of the 
of Alston, Mr. Liddell, of Haltwhistle, doing the Emperor Henry IL. in the Cathedral of Bamberg. 
joiner’s work and fittings, which are chiefly of His works, however, are frequently to 











pitch pine, , and oak. The architect with in this part of Germany; those which we 
was Mr. D. Birkett, of Carlisle. The cost was know best are, in addition to the two before 
about 2,0001. /named, the statues of the apostles round the 
—— —* Marienkapelle at Würe 5, the 
MONUMENT OF BISHOP RODOLPH VON group of “The Fourteen Saints-Defenders” in 
SCHERENBERG, WURZBURG CATHE. ‘%? Hof-Spital-Kirche; the monument of Prince- 

| Bishop L. von Bibra, in Wiirzburg 


; 
DRAL. the altar of the Holy Cross in St. James's 
Or all the various kinds of monuments erected Charch, Rothenberg; a “ Pieta,” in the charch 
to commemorate the dead in the Middle Ages, at Heidingsfeld; and the “Last J * 
there is perhaps none which lent itself so well over the doorway to the Charnel-chapel at 
to the display of the sculptor’s skill as the Ochsenfarth. 
upright effigy ro common in the churches of The monument of Bishop von Scherenberg 
Southern end Eastern Germany. The example shows several peculiarities of ecclesiastical cos. 
which we illustrate in our present number is a|tume which are worthy of notice, The first of 
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sword. The sword and the crosier denote that 
the person represented bad both spiritual and 
temporal jorisdiction, The face, which is un- 
doabtedly a portrait, and a very life-like one, is 
slightly coloured, and the borders and fringes 
are gilded. 

The other monument in the same cathedral, by 
Tilman Rhiemenschneider,—that, namely, to 
Bishop von Bibra,—dates from the year 1521; 
and though the outline is very similar to that of 
Bishop von Scherenberg, the detail is quite 
Renaissance in character. 








THE PRESENT STATE OF BALLOONING, 


Now and then we hear of ostensible flying. 
machines, to be, however, only disappointed. 
Of a more ical nature are the various 
experiments carried on with balloons; and the 
visit to Europe of the American séronaat Lewis 
with a “manageable” balloon, i.e, a balloon 
that may be steered, has once more directed 
attention to ballooning. An account by Herr 
Schueler, lieutenant of Engineers, on the present 
state of eérial navigation and the use of balloons 
for war purposes, recently published, will conse- 
quently be read with interest. We donot intend 
to enter as fully as the writer has done on the 
military aspect of the question, merely confining 
ourselves to his remarks as far as they are of 
interest to non-military readers, 

The balloons of the present day, as used by 
Coxwell, the brothers Godard, and Professor 
Wiese, and such as have up to the present also 
been applied for war purposes, are large pear- 
shaped sacks, made of silk, rendered air-tight by 
layers of especially-prepared varnieb, and which 
are filled with ordinary coal.gas or hydrogen-gas, 
and covered, with a view to greater resistance, 
by a networkof ropes. The latter carries at the 
lower end of the balloon a ring, to which is 
suspended the car containing the aéronant. At 
the top of the balloon is a valve regulated by a 
rope, below is a supply-pipe which may be closed. 
The car is provided with sand.bags as ballast, at 
least two grappling irons or anchors with ropes, 
a height-measuring barometer, and, as a means 
of escape, a parachute for each passenger. The 
latter is in the form of an umbrella, is made of 
strong taffety, opens out toa breadth of about 
20 ft., and carries on cords a smal! car, which 
receives the aéronaut. The parachute opens out 
as it descends, and arrives slowly, and, in conse. 
quence of a pipe fixed in the centre, also at a 
uniform speed, at the ground. 

If the total weight of such a balloon, when 
filled, is less than the volame of air displaced by 
it, it rises in accordance with the Archimedian 
principle. The power propelling the balloon 
upwards requires practically an excess of 3 per 
cent., 80 as to prevent, by a sofficient velocity of 
starting, ite being thrown against houses or trees. 
The sir becomes more rarefied the higher the 
balloon ascends, the gas in the balloon expanding 
in thesame degree. The aéronaat, consequently, 
must, before starting, fill his balloon only two. 
thirds of ite volame. Arrived at a certain height, 
the balloon is tightly expanded, without losing 
its rising tendency. If the supply-pipe is now 
closed, a pressure ; if it is open, as is 
usually the case, the gas in excess escapes. In 
both cases, the balloon arrives finally at a height 
at which an equilibriam is established between 
the balloon and the volame of air displaced. It 
then ceases to ascend, but it continues to float 
up and down in slow, wave-like motions. If the 
aéronaut desires to rise still higher, he throws 
out ballast. If he wishes to descend, he opens 
the valve, part of the gas escapes, and the 
balloon falls, until, by throwing ont ballast, it is 

made to ascend. This ing may be 
continued as long as there is a sufficient store of 
gas and ballast, but of course not for very long, 
because, besides by opening the valve, loss takes 
place alsoby imperfect air-tightness gt —* 

As as no steering ap vented, 
eadnablin don wr Ginial ddcly We coating 
for corresponding air-currents, consequently by 
well.timed ascending or descending in contrary 
directions. It foilows from this ——— * 
gation, as as no greater con over 
casts ots balloon is obtained than has 
been done up to the present, will be of little 

use in warfare. 

The author enters upon a history of the ap. 
plication of balloons for war 
which, ae has been observed already, it is not 
our intention to follow him closely. But the 
balloon became of such great practical use during 
the late Franco-German war, and especially iu 


the siege of Paris, when it served to the besieged 
as the only practicable means for communicating 
with the outer world—though the latter, after 
several failures, had to abandon the attempt to 
reach the invested city by balloons—that we 
may be permitted to shortly describe the way in 


which they were utilised for postal intercourse. | i 


The close investment of Paris depriving the city 
of all other means of communicating with the 
provinces except by the air, the postmaster. 
general of Paris, M. Rampon, assisted by ex- 
perienced aéronauta, such as Godard, father and 
son, Nadar, and others, organised already at the 
end of September a postal service by balloon on 
the largest scale. The balloons were made of a 
material similar to home-made linen, and cal 

“ percaline,” saturated with linseed-oil varnish ; 
they were provided with a network of tarred 
rope, a car, and the required apparatas, and had 
a contents of 70,000 cubic feet. Their cost was 
4,000 francs (1601.) each, and they were manu- 
factured at the rate of one every other day, a 
sufficient number of aéronaute being — by 
the training institution especially established for 
the purpose, Each balloon was capable of carry- 
ing two or three persons, from 440 to 880 Ib. of 
letters, and a few carrier pi after the em- 
ployment of dogs, trusting to their instinct for 
finding their homes, and loading them with 
despatches, had turned out a failure. 

In this manner, in the time from September 
23, 1870, to January 28, 1871, consequently, 
in abont a hundred days, sixty-four balloons 
with 358 carrier pigeons were sent off. Of tt ese 
balloons, 46 arrived safely, of which four in Bel. 
gium and one in Holland ; ten were partly lost, 
i.¢., the balloon was lost, letters and crew being 
saved; eight were entirely lost, six falling into 
the hands of the enemy, two into the sea. Of 
the 358 carrier pigeons, altogether but fifty-six 
(of which only thirty proved effective) returned 
to Paris. This unfavourable result must be 
ascribed to the unusually severe winter, the con- 
tioual discharges within the line of outposts, as 
well as to the fact that only a very limited 
number of really good and trained carrier pigeons 
was available in Paris. At first only small 
despatches could be entrusted to the pigeons, 
which were written on pieces of extremely fine 
taffeta, put into a quill, and tied to a tail feather, 
until M. Dragron succeeded in utilising his in- 
vention of prodacing microscopic photographs. 
He left for this purpose the capita], on November 
21, 1870, by a balloon, and established at Tours 
a large atelier for microphotography. By means 
of his instruments he was enabled to reduce, 
within two seconds, twelve to sixteen printed 
folio pages, with from 4,000 to 5,000 despatches 
of twenty letters each, on a despatch leaf of skin 
paper, 13 in. by 2 in. large, and weighing 
0-77 grain. Twenty of theseskins were despatched 
by a carrier-pigeon in the manner described to 
the address of the central telegraph.office at 
Paris, where they were, after arrival, i 
500 times on a white wall by means of the electric 
light, copied, and forwarded to the persons 
addressed. 

Though the balloon was thus practically uti- 
lieed by the besieged city, it has failed hitherto 
almost entirely as an engine of war, as the 
author points out. We learn from him that its 
application as such is practicable only in two 
forms : (1) as the captive balloon, either for 
reconnoitring and observation of the enemy, or 
as a station fur photographic survey; (2) the 
freely-moving balloon, either as a means of com- 
munication, where the latter cannot be effected 
on the ground, or as a destructive engine of war, 
from which explosive materials are thrown. Bat 
to be perfectly safe and icable, four condi. 
tions have to be falfilled. It must, in the first 
place, be made of a material proof against all 
atmospheric influences. It must next be easy of 
transport and readily filled. It must carry at 
least two persons and the necessary apparatus. 
Finally, and most essentially, it must be provided 
with an efficient steering apparatus for directing 
and controlling ite movements, The first of 
those conditions has not yet been falfilled. The 
second has only partially been secured, while for 
war purposes the difficulty of filling the balloon 
whenever required bas yet to be surmoanted. 
The third condition bas been successfully accom. 
plished. As regards the final and essential 
condition, that of directing and controlling ite 
movements, some has been made, as 


into | we, with the help of the writer, hope to be able 


—* tigating th t state of sérial 
In investi g the presen a 
navigation and the perfection at which ballooning 








has attained, we are guided by two considera. 


tions. In the first place, we have to see how far 
it has been found practicable so to regulate the 
rising and falling of the balloon within a range 
of, say, 500 ft. to 1,000 ft. as to be able to dis- 
pense with the discharge of gas or ballast. 
Next—and this, as we have already pointed ont, 


is @ very important principle—what has been 
done in the direction of guiding or “ navigating ”’ 
balloon in the air? The firet of these con- 
itions has been approached in a practical 
manner by two Frenchmen, MM. Meusnier and 
Joulie, who have thrown out suggestions which 
have already been practically tested. The first- 
named aéronaut proposes to close up the lower 
opening of the supply-hose of the balloon 
entirely, and to maintain a permanent super- 
pressure, thus preserving the volume of the 
balloon in all positions. To effect the rising or 
falling of the balloon by increasing or reducing 
respectively ite specific weight, he introduces in 
the balloon an entirely independent space, or a 
second balloon, into which atmospheric air is 
either pumped or from which it is let out by a 
valve. The engineer Joulie, on the contrary, in- 
stead of carrying ballast, introduces into the car 
an iron reservoir, the sides of which are capable 
of resisting a pressure of from twenty to thirty 

. In order to reduce the rising pro- 
pensity of the balloon, gas is forced from the 
balloon into the reservoir, by means of a con- 
densing pump. On the other hand, by opening 
a valve, the condensed gas is permitted to return 
into the balloon, and the latter rises again. 

The second requirement, the means of guiding 
the balloon, is more difficult to provide. The first 
question that suggests iteelf is how to guide a 
freely-suspended balloon. Like a soap-bubble, it 
will follow each current of the atmospheric strata 
in which it may happen to be. The aéronant 
does not feel even the highest wind, as long as it 
does not occur in gusts, and only notices the 
progress of the balloon by observing the earth’s 
surface below him. To provide such a balloon 
with sails and steering apparatas would be per- 
fectly useless. 

Bat the case changes entirely if a velocity of 
its own, if ever so small, bat independent of the 
surrounding air—or, in uther words, steering 
power—is imparted to the floating apparatus. The 
rudder, if it may be so called, meets with resist- 
ance in the air, the latter exercising a pressure 
upon it. It follows from this that the manage. 
ableness of a balloon is intimately connected 
with its movement. It has lately been demon. 
strated, both theoretically by calculation and 
practically by experiment, that it is poesible to 
propel as well as steer the balloon by means ofa 
motor similar to a ship’s screw. The following 
will show how it has been tried to solve the 
problem. The balloon of Dapuy de Léme is con- 
structed with an inner air-bag on Meusnier’s 
principle; it has the form of a round body pointed 
at the bow and stern, a length of 131 ft., ite 
largest cross-section being 47 ft. The principal 
balloon (ballon porteur) has two valves, the 
smaller one only one. The ends of the network 
surrounding the balloon are connected with two 
poles ranning in the direction of its length, to 
which the car is ded. Above the latter, 
between it and the poles, the screw is fastened 
in a frame, and is moved by means of gearing 
from the car by hand. The screw has a diameter 
of 26 ft., an equal elevation, and four blades 
3 ft. 3 in. wide. The blades consist of a wooden 
frame covered with silk taffety. In the car isa 
ventilator, connected with the small balloon by 
a hose. A sail is fastened at the farther end of 
the balloon, by which the latter is steered, and 
which is worked from the car by a ranning rope. 
The total volame of the balloon is 136,000 cubic 
feet; from this a tenth part, or 13,600 cabic 
feet, must be deducted for the bag, and there 
remain 122,400 cubic feet, which, if filled with 
coal-gas, represent a lifting-power of 5,623 Ib. 
The total burden carried by the balloon, inclading 
the screw, six men for turning it, a helmsman, a 
captain, aad an observer, is 5,463 lb., thus leaving 
the 3 per cent. of rising power required for 
the start. To prevent the wind from changing 
the form of the balloon, a certain excess of pres - 
sure is always maintained. 

In a calm the balloon moves with a speed of 
about 7 ft. per second, equal to a force of about 
200 foot-pounde, At a speed of twenty-one 
revolutions the screw attains the force exerted 
by four men, with two men asa shift. If there 
ia no wind, or only a wind the velocity of which 
is se than 7 ft. per second, the balloon may be 
moved in apy direction; in a strong wind, how. 
ever, only a certain deviation is possible, 
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decreasing with the force of the wind. 
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The air-bag is filled at starting with atmo- 
spheric air, the large balloon with ordinary gas. 
The higher the balloon rises, the less becomes 
the atmospheric pressure; consequently the 
pressure in the interior of the balloon must also 
bediminished. This is effected by allowing the 
air to escape from the bag, until, arrived at a 
certain height (2,522 ft.) it is quite empty. The 
balloon continues rising, its power exceeding the 


weight it carries by 3 percent. The excess of | prope 


pressure of the gas taking place now is com 
peasated for by allowing escape at the valves. 
The risiog will continue until the propelling force 
becomes equal to the burden, i.e. if a height of 
3,600 ft. is reached. If through any cause a 
decrease of the power to rise takes place, the 
apparatus begins to fall; in consequence cf 
which the gas in the balloon becomes condensed. 
To keep it expanded, air must be introduced 
into the bag. If it is desired to ascend again, 
ballast must be thrown ont. 

The first trial with such a balloon took place 
on February 12, 1872, during a strong gale from 


the south-west. An ordinary compass was fixed | conseq 


ia the car for the belmsman; a mariner’s com- 
pass served for observing the coarse. The report 
of the trial was satisfactory. The balloon tra- 
veiled sixty-six English miles in two hoars. 

Herr Hialein, of Mainz, constructed a balloon 
on the same principle; only he employed, instead 
of hand-power, a gas-engine by Lenoir. Fall 
particulars of his balloon have already appeared 
in these columns,* but its principal features may 
be recalled. The Lenoir engine requires no 
boiler, no water for feeding the latter, and no 
fuel; it moves the piston in the cylinder by 
means of a mixture of air and hydrogen-gas, 
exploded by an electric spark. The spark is 
prodaced by an induction apparatus. Hinlein’s 
machine has four such cylinders, of together 
4 horse-power, weighs 440 lb., and is made of 
cast steel, with the exception of the cylinders, 
which are of copper. It is fed with gas from the 
balloon, the ascending power of which is thereby 
not affected. The cooling of the cylinders, which 
soon get hot, is effected by 33 gailons of water, 
taken on one side from the cylinders by a pamp 
moved by the machine, condacted round the car 
over fine wirework, and thus replenishing con- 
tinually the heated water. 

The model tried in 1871 at Mainz answered 
all requirements. Unfortanately, the larger 
balloon, constructed on the same principles, was 


from Peterhead ; gray and blue from Dalbeattie; 
white from Kemnay, near Aberdeen, and from 
Cheesewring, in Wales ; black from Castiewellan, 
in Ireland; and, according to Dr. Borlase, » 
yellow variety from Wales. Using polished white 
granite for the general surface, and with sacha 
variety of tints applied with judgment, to bases, 
strings, jambs, and cornices, it is clear that a 
complete and fairly satisfactory fagade could be 
constructed without any ornament whatever, the 
mere polished material giving a certain sump. 
taous character. Of course, a first-class strocture 
would require decoration, which to be appro. 
priate and characteristic would take one or 
other or a combination of the following forms :— 

(1) Flet Geometric inlay of the different 
colours of granite, or of encaustio tiles, or tiles 
of coloured glass; (2) incised work gilt,—which, 
I imagine, would be in harmony with the 
general polished surface; and (3) sunk orna. 
ment (intaglio relevato), executed with the aid 
of the steam sand-blast, which cute into the 









































are fastened together horizontally, side by side, 
thus forming a raft. This raft is provided with 
a rudder and a car, on the floor of which a pair 
of rails is fastened, upon which runs a wagon 
carrying the ballast. If the wagon is pushed 
towards the stern of the car, the papas to 

lace the whole apparatus at an angle of from 
—* to twenty degrees towards the horizon. On 
throwing out ballast, the balloon, in rising, is 
lied, because it offers to the air an oblique 
plane. Arrived at a certain height, gas is 
allowed to and the apparatus, like 
hawk with steadily extended wings, shoots 
forward while falling. The first trial is said to 
have been extremely successful, bat nothing 
farther has become known. 

From what has been stated above, the con. 
clusion must be drawn that the problem of aérial 
navigation is still in ite experimental stage, that 
no results enabling us to tarn it to practical uses 
have been attained, although some considerable 
progress has been made. In the first place, 
it has been demonstrated that movement, and 
uently steering power, may be imparted 
to the balloon ; and, secondly, it has been shown | panel 
that the balloon may be made to rise and fall 
without Joss of ballast and gas. If we ask our- 
selves whether a solation of the problem of 
aérial navigation is possible in our present 
state of experience, the answer must be doubt. 
fal. Ballooning has not yet got beyond its 
infancy ; profiting, however, by past experience, 
it may be possible to construct a means of move. 
ment of the greatest value in certain exceptional 
cases. The balloon will play an im t part 
only when it has been so far as to 
enable us to steer it like a ship, even in the most 
unfavourable winds, in all directions. As longas 
this problem is not thoroughly solved, the balloon 
will, at best, only remain what it is—a make. 
shift. This does not prevent, however, its being 
employed, as in the Franco-German war, as a 
means of communication between an invested 
fortress and the army in the field, in which 
capacity it may be made to perform important 
services. Bat to use it even for this 
profitably, it is absolutely necessary, not only to 
construct practicable balloons, bat to train up a 
number of efficient aéronauts. 


pressure of only 60 Jb. steam. Pressure, how. 
ever, up to lb, can be used with propor. 
tionately increased cutting-power. To complete 
the resources of decoration, I may mention five 
figures in friezes and panels of mosaic. 

It will be observed that not only the facade 
generally, but all the details proposed above 
would be flat. There woald nooks and 
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fog, emoke, and rain. 
Architectaral effect would be mainly due to 
colour, the very thing we want in this dall 
climate of ours, and it is clear that the richest 
and most sumptuous effect would be 
command. 








GRANITE BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN AND 
LONDON. 





totally destroyed a few years ago, daring a 
storm, at Briian (Moravia), and want of means 
has hitherto prevented Herr Hinlein from 
attempting the constraction of another one. It) 
might be mentioned that the idea of a fish-bellied 


tarned to practical use in France, by M. Giffard. | 

The new world also bas contribated to the) 
offorta of solving the difficult problem of aérial 
navigation. Mr. Rufas Porter built a model of the 
form of a cigar, 27 ft. long and 4 ft. 6 in. broad, 
and provided with an ordinary small steam. 
engine moving two ships’ screws. It wassteered 
by a foar-bladed rudder. The balloon was made 


cessfal that Porter built a balloon of large dimen. 
Everything was ready for filling when it 
turned oat that the varnish had destroyed the 


_ 


of resisting the — from within. Mr. 
Mariotte, of San Francisco, also constructed a 
balloon, 38 ft. long and 11 ft. broad, which was 
provided on both sides with sails, and moved by 
i The model turned out so 


E 


to — —— a more suitable varnish, 

urther transpired respecting them. 
s hardly le that his invention will 
" test, since the placing of a 
-eugine directly under a balloon filled with 


Th 





| buildings of Aberdeen (p. 945), I observe that 


' appearance, you notice that there is little 
balioon, provided with screw and rudder, is not | polished work to be seen,—a mode of treatment 
the invention of M. de Lome, but was carried | which you remind 
into practical effect several times before him. | mended for granite buildings in London. The 
The idea made its appearance in Germany, | right thing in the right place ie an important 
already twenty-five years ago, and in 1852 was point, if not the essence, in all good archi- 


Ro and Saracevic, would require accuracy 
. low sitieations tn Gives toon to Oe sr 





* See Builder, vol, xxxiv., p. 117. 










Siz,—In your description of the granite 


after remarking upon their generally favourable 
see? There is not an ancient stone existing of 
Henry VIL.’s Chapel, nor of the Temple Charoh, 
nor scarcely of the Abbey or Lambeth Palace ; 


your readers has been recom. 
and of modern buildings, which we have actually 


others, have already been restored. 
Then, how utterly does the smoke of London 
ruin the architectural effect of all freestose 


tecture. Aberdeen is by no means such asmoky 
city as Londop, nor are there manufactories as 
in London, producing gases which are most 
destructive to ordinary freestone buildiogs. If 
we could transplant the clear pare white granite 
buildings of Aberdeen to London, they would be 
so besmirched in six months with faliginous 
deposit from being unpolished that their owners 
would not recognise them. There is much axe. 
faced granite in the City to illustrate this defect, 
just an there is mach polished work to show the 
necessity of that process. Unpolished granite, 
in short, is no better in appearance as a building. 
stone in London than Portland or other free 
stone. Like marble, the beauty of granite is only 
revealed by polishiog. Then,—and this is more 
important still as a London question,—it is the 
hard polished surface of granite alone, that is 


As to extra cost, it does not appear to me, 
after as careful an investigation as is possible 
under the circumstances, that the fear of this 
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capable of resisting the damaging effect of tho if I did not know that many members of the 
sooty atmosphere, and the destructive power of ession admit that some reform is very 
hydrochloric and other which are so irable. 

rainous to freestone buildings. There need be| I have offers from Aberdeen for the delivery 
— —— ——— in London of ite blocka of the usual size for 
a polished surface. A glance at the Crystal | ashlar ‘acing, and 6 in, thick, at 1s. 6d, per foot 
Palace at Sydenham or our plate-glass shop- | super., and I have tenders for polishing at 3s. 6d. 


granite 
an appropriate style of architecture in which 
carving—not to be t of in granite build. 
ing —is unnecessary. us Gothic and Renais- 
sance are out of the question, bat Byzantine, 


Possibly, in the course of time, a new and 
“Peres ret a dll 
very e by 
very simple means, because granite varies so | hoisting, 
much in colour. Rose colour from Mull; red 
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WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 
SENTIMENTS ON WINDOWS, 


THE opening by which the most glorious of 
material guests,—light,—enters our abodes is 
their most interesting featare, and should be the 
chief vehicle of beanty and expression. Its 
O importance in the Gothic system I need not 
be observed in the sculpture from Branchide | assert: the long walls of glazed tracery of the 
and Ephesus, there were certain peculiarities | Medimval cathedrals were triamphs of structural 
about it. To begin with the seated they | art and science, while the great, brilliantly- 
repelled at first, owing to there being about them | painted wheel-windows of the transept ends, and 
the colossal chancel windows were, more especially 
as interior features, among the most glorious 
works of man on the earth. The window is 
equally important in our Anglo-Classic style, 
and should be the central feature, indeed, round 
which as its nucleus all its other elements should 
grow, and with which they should be brought 
into harmory. They must be made to give 
place to the window, not the window to them; 
and no style could suffer in accommodating itself 
to the reception of the window; a feature that 
fixed stare. As to the testimony of early Greek | is susceptible of euch refined and elevated treat- 
art, they had a nomber of scattered hints re-| ment as to render it a worthy element of the 
garding the development of Greek art in Piiny, | purest and loftiest development of architecture. 
which marked the transition from utter rude. | No basrelief or niche could be as effective in 
ness to those greet changes which were subse. | doing away with deadness, flatness, or the appear- 
quently bronght about. Respecting the charac. | ance of unreality in a wall, and investing it with 
teristics of this period, taking it altogether it | human interest, as the window. The window 
was the most cheering and encouraging of any | admits the mind of the observer, as it were, to 
in the history of human civilisation. He saw) the human life within; which suggests the 
the Hellenic races asserting their unity in such | associations that, in southern climates, attach to 
institutions as the Olympian games, and he/| it, of romance, Provengal song, and minstreley. 
beheld them spreading with a vigour, they being | Important as the eye is to the human face, the 
great instruments of civilisation. The same | chief index, as the poet Shenstone expresses it, 
period showed a greater development of litera. | of temper, understanding, health, and love, it is 
ture, while old epic poetry disappeared and was | scarcely more important to the countenance than 
succeeded by the rich lyrical poetry, of which | the window is to the English character of a 
they unfortunately possessed but a few frag. | building. 
ments. lLaatly, it was a period when Greek| The window is a feature the beauty of which 
liberty had its hardest struggle, coming out tri- | nature has more to do with than with that of 
umphant at the end of the Persian war. He/any other. She bestows the charm of light and 
would ask them, whenever they read the history | shade everywhere else, but on the window she 
of that period, to connect it with the monu- | projects herself. Through its mediam sun and 
ments that were to be found at the British | sky, aud all objects around, contribute to the 
Museum, and by that means they would enjoy | adornment of architecture, and give it a species 
the literatare much more, and would find the | of beauty to which there is nothing analogous in 
monuments more useful than they were at/|the other arta of form. Windows, by their 
present. In his next and concluding lecture he | reflected rays, and ever-changing moods, seem 
i i possessed of intelligence and feeling, that invest 
the building they adorn with the interest of a 
living creature. I have always felt that there 
was no better way of dignifying an entrance 

i i doorway of any kind than by marrying it to the 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said they owed a window, and giving it, so to say, pair of crystal 


wings. 
The window is susceptible of the minutest 
scnlptaral decoration, applied to jambs or reveals, 




















I am not unreasonably sanguine in believin 
—* 308. per foot,—thonsands of which would 
absolutely — —— be ample for the 


24 conclusion, I think that some distinction 

priaane te” rye —* —2* beg 
practi lish public such 

building as T have attem Setetch. I an 


the matter @ good deal,—that it would be th 
right thing in the right place, nT. 


One of the warriors from Camiras represented 
two warriors, Menelaus and Heotor, fighting, 
and this was one of the earliest instances of 
dramatic action as a subject for painting com- 
bined with writing. From that time forth, as 
they traced the history of fictile art, they found 
numerous specimens of that style coming in, 
and it afterwards purified itself, and they got a 
plain background. As to the general style to 














































ARCHAIC GREEK ART. 


On Saturday evening, the 13th inst., Mr. C. T. 
Newton, C.B., delivered a lectare at the College 
for Men and Women, 29, Qu uare, Blooms- 
bury, on “ Archaic Greek Art” ‘the chair was 
taken by the Hon. Auberon Herbert, and there 
was a large attendance. 

Mr. Newton said that some years ago he gave 
a lecture at that institution on the same subject 
he had now chosen, bat its conditions had been 
changed very materially since, by reason of 
many recent discoveries, especially those at 
Cyprus and also those at Mycenw by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, He meant by “Archaic Greek art” 
that which seemed ancient tothe ancients them. 
selves; that which Herodotus would have thought 
old, living in the centary immediately after the 
Persian War. If they took the age of Phidias 
as representing the perfection of Greek art, it 
was synonymous with the - Pericles, and 

century, 450 to 


specimens never being able to free the statue 
from its support. As it could not be determined 
where the human form began and the chair 
ended, it gave a lifelessness tothe whole appear- 
ance. BSo, too, with regard to the sculpture of 
the hair, it was not natural, nor were the eyes 
properly sculptured, they generally having a 


it was the latter half of 
400 B.C., which represented the time of Phidias 


r i person could, 
exhibited before them two specimens of 
sculpture, both of which were in the British 


and in the course of next year there was to be a| artin this country. Their very great ignorance S é s 
room built which would be especially set apart to of art had been, he thought, a loss to} and cannot be invested with too much dignity. 
archaic sculpture. Shs seneh andl yoodior in- | them as @ nation; it was perhaps the simplest | The chief employment of precious marbles, or, 
terest of these very early of Greek | and widest of man’s happicess in every section in humbler buildings, of coloured and moulded 
was that they bore inscriptions to the | of society which re Pi ——2—— the tee ae ea oe and 

effect that were dedicated by certain pursuit of art, and ing ping ty e window. 
rs ved them more in ite cultivation than public lectures} Though windows have no business under a 


i portico, as they, so placed, convict it of ob- 
asa nation were inartistic, though he knew it | structing the light, yet they will harmonise with, 


5 
| 
I 
: 


them, contribated columns to it, This head was | at the right end for the love and enjoyment of 
not carved in round, by whieh term he meant the | all that was beautiful in nature. If they were | character of windows is disa there is 
head would befree from, and not attached in relief. simple in their lives, this would in time bear its | still proneness architects to omit the 
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have Anglicised it, and increased its beauty and 
harmony. The west windows, it is true, are 
within a portico or loggia, bat it is roofless. 
The windows flanking the portico of the west 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, while they stamp 
it ae English, and add to the interest of the 
entire fecade, detract nothing from ite columnar 
grandeur. In that front, as in many others, the 
windows have a spiritoalising power, and are 
one of the chief sources of beauty. 

Oar plate glass gives us, I conceive, an im- 
mense advantage over ancient architects. 
Had Pericles such a material it would, 
perhsps, have modified the design of the Par- 
thenon. The Roman Emperors Aogustas and 
Hadrian, I fancy, would have given a king’s 
ransom for a few of our colossal sheeta of it. 
With such a beautifal sabstance au architect of 
discernment could get light almost any«bere 
through a facade, without disfiguring it, even if 
compelled to pierce its frieze and make glass 
metopes. With such a substance mezzanine 
windows become ornamental panels. It might 
be introduced in many places for which it has 
never been dreamt of,—the background of a 
niche, square on plan, for instance, by which 
the statue would be seen from within as well as 
from without. 

The opening through which light is admitted 
one would expect generally to assume more 
elegant, and a greater variety of forms, in cur 
buildings than it does; and it cannot but appear 
strange that the circle, so beautiful in charches, 
is not chosen for palaces and mansions, and 
wherever beauty isan object. A straigbt-sided 
and equare- bottomed opening, for egress and in- 
gtess of human beings, is necessary. But light 
does not require this, and ite etheres! na‘ure 
dictates the most simple and elegant form of 
opening, while the circle or semicircle seems the 
most natura! form through which to observe the 
landecape. Theoretically the circle is the true 
form for a window as it is of a picture; for it is 
a circular portion of nature’s face we always see. 

Dae of the best features of the Gothic style is 
that, in the formation of the window, fancy is at 
liberty to ran riot and revel to its full content. 
Bat the Claesic window may be as beautifal, if 
not eo fancifal, as the Gothic. It has, I conceive, 
been kept in ite infancy by the difficalty of de- 
signing geometric tracery without sliding into 
Gothic character, and by a prevailing impression 
that tracery is exclusively Guthic. But, eave 
cusping, geometric tracery is surely at home 
anywhere. The Saracenic architects filled in 
their lattices with a beautiful maze of such 
tracery, which is applicable to any style, and 
might be executed by perforating the material. 
The Sicilian and Venetian Gothic windows offer 
valuable hints for the treatment of ours. But 
there are good lessons to be learned on this 
subject at home from the square-headed Tudor 
and Elizabethan windows, and bay and oriel 
windows, They suggest the kind of filling up 
that I contend for; and that division into two or 
three parts by mollions or slender shafts which, 
I believe, are indispensable featares, the apple 
of the eye of any window, couid not be out of 
keeping with the purest Classic. 

It certainly adds nothing to the beanty of an 
exterior, whether palace or cottege, to form the 
window of one sheet of glass, or of very 
squares; and it as certainly adds nothing to the 
pleasantness of a sitting-room, but, on the con- 
trary, gives it a very uncomfortable air. A 
space of 24 in. between two mullions, or the 
width of a person standing opposite to it, seems 
sufficient. I believe the larger sheets of plate. 
glass —* be employed to more ornamental 
pu mirrors, and in glass cases, 
“hg , jin g » sbop- 

Bat if vertical divisions were inadmissible, 
there is nothing to forbid a beautiful tracery 


— 


lateral openings of a Venetian window might 
have painted, and the central one plain, glass. 
{t should be borne in mind that, in a country 
residence generally, perfectly plain windows, 
looking out from the drawing or dining room, 
are so many fine, ever-changing landscapes, by a 

I have already referred to the Elizabethan 
bay and oriel windows, as farnishing binte: bat 
since they administer to pleasure and cheerfal. 
aess, by admitting a more extended view from 
the bouse, and a gleam of suvshine into apart- 
ments in positions in which it would be im 
sible otherwise to obtain it, the style would be 
deficient in scope if it could not clothe them 
with appropriate beauty. But these and all kinds 
of projecting windows,—circular, polygonal, 
triengular, or mixed,—may be made as agreeable 
and harmonious as a portico or porch. 

Aword about shop windows: the chief defect 
of these is that they give us rather too much ofa 
good thing under the circumstances, with heavy 
masonic features above them. Some large fronts 
{ have noticed in our large towns are ove entire 
window, the entrance-door being merely a bioged 
panel in the centre of the length. 

There is another species of window, the 
hypeethral, by which I mean all kinds of lights 
piercing a building or apartment from above, 
horizontal, inclined, curvilinear, vertical ; and, 
notwithstanding what 1 have said against the 
omiesion of wall-windows, I think these hype- 
thral ones might be advantageously resorted to 
for echools and collegiate buildings, and even for 
city charches, for their exclusion of noise from 
without. The Madeleine at Paris offers an ad- 
mirable example of the fine effect attainable by 
this mode of lightiog, in which the glazed 
apertare is surceptible of a great variety of 
beantifal forms, dispositions, and kinds of em- 
bellishment ; and of being rendered the chief 
feature in any species of ceiling, whetber flat, 
cyliodrical, spherical, or mixed, or formed on the 
clearstory priaciple of the Greeks. As 


interior effect, this mode of admitting light aided | i 


by stained glass leaves nothing to be desired. 
Samvet Hvuaains, 








BECENT DISCOVERIES: ST. ALBAN’S. 


From Mr. J. Chapple’s paper,* entitled “A 
few Remarks on the Recent Discoveries in and 
about St. Alban’s Abbey,” we extract what he 
said as to :— 

1. The South-west Angle of the Buildings.— 
In anticipation of the repairs to the nave, it 
became necessary to excavate the earth on the 
outside of the south wall, in order to ascertain 
the state of the foundations and the amount of 
resistance which they were likely to offer in 
abutment to the shoring. The bases and parte 
of the shafts of five responds were discovered 
built against the south wall, showing the position 
of the forensic or outer parlour. These bases 
have been preserved, and although new buat- 
tresses are now being erected in immediate 
proximity, every facility will be given for exami- 
nation. The foundations of the south-western 
tower, which was commenced about A.D. 1208, 
by Abbot John de Cella, have been laid open. It 
appears that John de Cella’s successor, Trump- 
ington, althongh he continued the building of 
the nave, stopped short in the erection of the 
western towers. The original scheme for the 
south-west tower was only carried so far as 
putting in foundations, and completion in an 
altered form of the piers and arch leading from 
the tower to the south aiele of the nave. This 
arch was afterwards made use of as an entrance 
from the nave to the forensic parlour. The 
height where the one abbot ceased to build and 
his successor recommenced is clearly defined in 
the work. 

2. The Narthex and West Porch. — The Ke. 
storation Committee has decided to expose the 


*| buried works of Abbot John de Cella to view. 


Therefore the western bay of the nave and 
aisles will be excavated to a depth of about 8 ft., 
and steps put to lead to the higher level, The 
floor of the great western porch, where the 
sedilia and bases, for a period of four centaries, 
have been buried, will also be lowered. Jobn de 
Cella’s echeme was a grand and comprehensive 
one,—no less than the rebuilding of the west 
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and to St. Alban’s to engrave these brasses. 

A paper, by the Rev. H, Fowler, on “The 
Origin of the Cell of Tynemonath, and its Second 
Founder,” was followed by one by Mr. R. R. 
Lloyd on “A Medisoval Pilgrimage to St. Alban’s 
Abbey.” 


A SCHEME OF CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION. 


At the meeting of the St. Alban’s Architectural 
and Archwological Society already mentioned, 

The Rev. O. W. Davys read a paper called “A 
Glance at the Restoration Works in St. Alban’s 
Catbedral, finished (1), in progress (2), and to 
come (3).” 

Of this we give the essence. 

1. Works finished.—At acost of some 20,0001. 
the church has been made structurally sound 
in its fatare cathedral portion, as far west as 
the ancient rood-screen. The roofs of presby- 
tery and transepte bave still to be raised to their 
ancient pitch, but this can be done at any time, 
without injery to the completed work within. 
The lady-chapel is ready to be thrown 
the rest of the strocture, whenever the 
pathway, which has hitherto cut it off, oan 
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carried round the outside of the building. On 
the enthronement of the bishop a throne and 
to be provided. The 
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gone to the nave. The Barly English bays of 


William de on the south side were 


is, , 
alternative but to save in ite integrity the magni. 
Seout anid; anil seshiue —— 
of the parishioners of the cathedral parish. No 
one who attended the services which till 


were held in that nave, failed to be impressed 
with the fact that of all great this is one 
of the best to see and hearin. I trust nothing 
may be done which may hereafter be open to 
question, or may the idea of the resto. 
ration of such of the buildings adjacent to the 
nave as may be practicable for the use of the 
cathedral. I trast, for instance, that windows 


principle of repair, which has hitherto guided ue, 
and Jay ourselves open to attack from the anti- 


ancient, if not the only available site. 
3. Works to come.—The works to come are of 
a character 80 i it that we can hardly 
hope to accomplish them during this generation. 
Cathedrals took to build, and even in 
these days of hurry the longest of them may well 
take generations completely to restore. It seems 
to be our duty to work on by the guidance of a 
perfect plan, making every etep a step on the way 
towards the completion of that group of designs, 
of which we have evidence in the building and 
its sarroundings. We have in the present 
chureh the designs of the great architects of 
Abbots Paul, Jobn de Cella, and (say) John de 
Hertford, and of the lady-chape! of Hugo de 
Evereden. The first designed and apparently 
finished a vast Norman church, the largest in 
England; the second, as many Early Eoglish 
architects did, endeavoured to add to a Norman 
nave a western front of extraordinary beauty ; 
the third, as was the case elsewhere, planned the 
removal of the Norman apse and sanctuary, and 
the substitution of richer work of his own day. 
To complete St. Alban’s, then, you must repair 
and complete the designe of these architects. 
The work of the first is now nearly all satisfac- 
torily repaired. The work of the third needs 
further external reparation. As for the western 
front of the second,—one of the most remark- 
able designs in the ki —we can hardly 
hope at present to get beyond the three western 
portals,—a feature common in France, but, I 
believe, pecoliar to St. Alban’s in England, I 
have heard it said, that though St. Alban’s, from 
ite vast size, is a very grand building, its form ie 
ugly. We certainly have not the 
symmetrical beauty bere of Wells or Lichfield, 
with three beautifally-balanced towers and spires 
respectively. Neither have we another Salis- 
bury, the work generally of one architect, 
though crowned with the matchless spire of 
another. We have a building more like Win- 
chester, vast, long, and unrelieved ; though our 
tower is the higher of the two, and our site 
is on a hill side, not deep ina valley. But those 
who call St. Alban’s ugly must remember that 
we have now to look upon a very incomplete 
building, with sunken roofs, the wreck of a west 
front, and a presbytery,—the lofty cleerstory of 
which looks bare and gaunt without its flying 
buttresses, With restored roofs, and a completed 
west front, and these additions eastward, we 
should have a cathedral second to none in 
grandeur, dignity, und beauty. I think, too, 1 
should vote for the restoration of the short lead 
spire peculiar to this district which till lately 
crowned the central tower: we have plenty of 
length at St. Alban’s, what we waat is pro- 
portionate height, and we should make every 
effort to obtain it. Is seems the province of an 
architectaral ecciety to sketch ont suggestions 
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of 
thoee 
restorationists bail 
crumble and fall rather than restore them, 
ever tenderly, to the condition which their 
builders designed for them. . . . I trast that. 
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may not be long before St. Alban’s is able to put 
en 4 distinctly cathedral character. Nothing 
— eee ee choir. At 
present, ing a! temporary fittings, 
the stractare, with its noble roofs of ancient 
decoration, is imposing in the extreme. I trust 
that the grand organ, now useless for the 
services, may be divided and arranged over each 
side of the ante-choir, so as to serve for choir and 
save services. I trust also that a cathedral choir 
may be trained, provided, and paid to maintain, 
both on Sunday and week-daya, that service for 
which our English cathedrals are so justly 
renowned. We want a real cathedral, with 
services of dignity and beauty, even if we have 
annually to ask the diocese to maintain them. 
— apa agree de Ger os8 of its life and 
work,—not a mere parish church, however grand 
its dimensions, with a bishop’s throne in it. 








TREES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Tue decayed condition of these noble and 
ancient forest glades, when contrasted with the 
forestry and the beantifal hortulan borders of 
the adjacent park, shows at once an utter neglect 
of public taste and feeling, as it regards the in- 
valuable freedom of access to so extensive a 
scope of park and gardens, conjoined in an open 
expanse, and exceeding 800 acres. The sunken 
boundary of the ha-ha is unobtrusive and hardly 
perceptible ; but the order and trim condition of 
Hyde Park, with ite tastefal hortulan borders, ite 


accurately cut edgings, and its noble growth of 


expansive foresters, at once demonstrates a care- 
ful superintendence; whilst the other, from the 
decaying palace to the park boundary, discloses 
only utter somnolence, waste, and neglect. 

Originally there were three glades running 
from the Round Pond in a,western, north-western, 
and south-western, direction ; these, as laid ont 
by Repton, still exist, and present beautiful, 
healthful, and effective openings from the old 
palace, which was founded on the western wall; 
bat in the intervals, and upon’ all the open 
spaces of the whole area, stand foresters of 
nearly 200 years’ growth,'as at first planted ; 
now of immense altitude, many of them bare 
poles, many dead at the top and rampiked, and 
nearly ali in deadly confliet for freedom of 
“ branchage.” 

When we examine the position and space left 
for each tree, we find 8 ft. and 10 ft. to be the 
ordinary interval; but in many instances these 
giant-trees stand at intervals of only 5 ft., 4 ft., 
or even 3 ft. apart! In very many cases the 
tops are dead and rampiked, but in most the 
atems grow up in nearly bare poles. How can 
it be otherwise when there is no space for lateral 
expansion ? The branches interlace and conflict 
for freedom, which is, in fact, unattainable in a 

80 constricted. 

It is now certainly too late to redress the evil 
of too close plantation, but still by cutting away 
damaged and deformed trees, room might be 
seonred for lateral expansion of the survivors, 
and thus the aspect of a forest of masts won'd 
be less repulsive, whilet the woodland would be 
more agreeable for light and shade, and in a few 
eeasons more naturally branched. Of the stand- 
ing timber, a full fourth part might be cut down, 
which would amply repay expenses of improve- 
ments, and at the same time mach benefit 
ramblers who, when fsequenting the woods, are 
aap OREN ANS Te RSENS nature of the 
subsoil. 

Is there no authority to inepect and rectify 
the defanits and growing decay of timber trees 
in Kensington.gardens? Ia Hyde Park there is 
a ranger, with a mansion and twenty acres 
inclosed ; and that in the most valued centre ; 
but there are - here various ge 
tories, stores, cottages, together La 
gaardhouse, with an accamaulated population, 
annually on the increase. Such is the freedom 
of open par‘ and public liberties. seu 

As this is the season for clearing off and cutting 
down timber trees, this notice of waste and 
decay in extenso t the foresters is 
given before they shed their laat October leaves; 


and that remedial measures be taken is the} i 


hope of 





T. H. H. 





PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Sm,—Can any of your readers inform us what 
mixtare will amen or render soluble Plaster 
dt Paris after it has once become set? Any 
information on the subject eee % 


AN ART GALLERY FOR WARRINGTON. 
HONOURS TO A SCULPTOR. 


On the 4th inst.a new art gallery, provided 
partly by subscription and partly by a grant 
from the funds of the borough, was opened with 
some ceremony at Warrington. 

The gallery takes the form of an additional 
wing to the free museum and library, Lord 
Winmarleigh giving thesite. Before the building 
was completed the Corporation were fortunate 
enough to secure several valuable gifts of ari- 
treasures. Thegallery is, we understand, mainly 
the outcome of a desire by the inhabitants of 
Warrington to do honour to their townsman, Mr. 
Warrington Wood, the sculptor, whose career is 
an inetroctive one. Mr. John Warrington Wood 
began life as a stonemason under his father, who 
for many years was a trustworthy official in the 
service of the Corporation. Young Mr. Wood, 
however, began in early life to show signs of 
artistic talent. He was fortunate enough to find 
kind and generous patrons. A few years ago, 
at the instigation of Lord Winmarleigh, a public 
movement was set on foot to recognise Mr. 
Wood's ability as a sculptor, and at the same 
time to commission him to execute a work of art 
which woald reflect honour to the artist himself 
and also upon his native town. This was done, 
and at a cost of a thousand guineas, Mr. Wood 
has executed a colossal statue of “St, Michael 
overcoming Satan.” The figure was cut from 
@ block of Carrara marble, weighing fifteen 
tons, and, when sect to Warrington, it was 
found that no public building was sufficientiy 
large in the town to receive the statue, and 
accordingly the art- scheme, jast coan- 
summated, was set on foot, and now the town 
possesses a building specially adapted to the 
reception of works of art. 

The building has cost 3,0001., of which 2.0001. 
have been pnblicly subscribed, the chief roam 
being one of fine proportions, and somewhat 
similar in constraction to the large room of the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. The principal 
object of attraction is, of course, Mr. Wood's 
“ St. Michael overcoming Satan.” St. Michael 
bears in his hand a flaming sword, and with the 
left hand holds the vanquished Satan, who 
crouches at the victor’s feet. This is pronounced 
to be Mr. Wood’s best work. His firat work, an 
“Apollo Belvedere,” which he presented to a 
friend, his “ Sisters of Bethany” (executed for 
Mr. 8. Rigby), his statue of “ Elijah” (lent by 
Mc. W. Long), busts of local patrons, a finely- 
executed statue of “Rebecca,” and other of his 
works, are exhibited. One of the first commis. 
sions was a bust of Mr. John Bright, M.P., which 
had been executed for Mr. John Crosfield, who 
intended it for presentation to President Lineoln, 
bat the bust arrived in Liverpool from Rome the 
day the President was assassinated. Mr. Wood 
will shortly retarn to Rome, taking with him a 
number of commissions, amongst them being 
the statue of the Mayor of Liverpool, and busts 
of Sir Joseph Heron for the Manchester Town- 
ball, Mr. Glazebrook Rylands, and Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell, of Liverpool. 

Another handsome gift to the Warrington Ari 
Gallery has been the Robson collection. it 
consists chiefly of the works of the late Mr. 
Thomas Robson, a Warringtonian, together with 
several valuable pictures by the old masters. 
These are stated to inclade a veritable Titian, 
a Correggio, a Murillo, a Gainsborough, and a 
Reynolds. The whole has been renovated ata 
cost of 2001., and presented to the gallery by 
Mr. Robson, of Lynn, the artist’s brother. 








The Ironworks.—A Merthyr 
workman having addressed a letter to Mr. Robert 
Grawshay upon a matter of business, took the 
opportunity of asking once more whether there 
was any hope of a resumption of activity at the 
vast ironworks at Cyfarthfa, and Mr. Crawshay 
has replied :— 


“Trade is worse than ever it was, and I see not the 


wish to see — —— 
and do not fp ennpeliy tine <i tae it am 
able I shall seli the works before I die. There is nothing 
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CHIME CLOCK AND CARILLONS, 
MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL. 


Tue great chime-clock and carillons for the 
Manchester Town-hall, which have been manu- 
factured by Messrs. Gillett & Biand, of Croydon, 
are not yet fixed in the tower, owing to the 
delay in hanging the bells, as it was impossible 
to commence the work of fixing the machinery 
until all the bells were placed in position, The 
clock is constructed to strike the hours apon the 
great bell, of 7 tons, in the key of G, and to 
chime the four quarters on ten bells, the time 
to be shown upon the four illuminated dials of 
16 ft. in diameter. The main frame is on the 
horizontal plan, of solid cast iron, 12 ft. long, 
4ft. 6 in. wide, and 4ft. 2in. high, and weighs 
liton. All the wheels are of gun-metal, turned, 
cat, and polished. The main wheels of the 
striking and quarters are 2ft. 6 in. diameter, 
and the main wheel of the going part is 2 ft. in 
diameter, all the rest of the wheels being in dae 

ion. The bosses in which the pivots ran 
are also of gan-metal, screwed into the frames. 
There ere engraved and silvered dials on the 
clock, showing hours, minutes, and seconds, for 
the purpose of regulating the outer hand and 
for taking observations. The pendalum is a 
esmpensated one, made of zinc and iron tubes 
to beat two seconds of time, with a cast-iron 
cylindrical bob of about 6 cwt., which is to be 
suspended from a cast-iron bracket fixed on 8 
stone corbel bailt into the wall. The barrels are 
made of cast-iron, turned and grooved. From 
them will be suepended the weights, by patent 
eteel lines, weighing over 2} tons, which will 
drive the clock. The striking cams and levers 
are all hard.steel faced. The escapement is of 
the kind known as the “double three-legged 
gravity,” which is said to be superior toall other 
kinds for perfect timekeeping. There is an 
automatic gas apparatus fitted to the clock for 
tarning the gas up and down, and so contrived 
as to suit all seasons of the year, providing for 
long and short days, similar to a perpetual 
calendar, so that no attendance whatever will be 
required to turn the gas on and off, a consider- 
able saviog in time and gas being thus effected. 
Messrs. Gillett & Bland were the inventors of 
this apparatus, which they first applied to the 
Bradford Town-hall clock. The chime part of 
the clock is constructed on a new principle, so 
that the changes for the quarters can be altered 
atany time. Provision will be made for con. 
necting the clock with the electric current for 
registering Greenwich mean time. The hour- 
bell G will be the largest struck upon by a clock 
in the United Kingdom, excepting the one at 
Westminster Palace, which was originally struck 
upon by a hammer of 8 cwt., until the bell was 
cracked, since when the hammer has been 
reduced to 4cwt. As the hammer which will 
strike upon the Town-hball bell will be heavier 
thau this, and as the quarter bells are aleo much 
heavier than those st Westminster, the hours 
and quarters will be heard at a much greater 
distance. The other two great bells in this 
country, at Oxford and York, are strack by hand, 
and not by the clock. The carillon machine, 
which is constructed on the makers’ patented 
system, will play thirty-one tunes on twenty- 
one bells, weighing altogether about 32 tone, 
or double the weight of those at Worcester 
Cathedral and Bradford Town-hall. 








MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 
BY THE DIRECT PROCESS. 


At the Newcastle meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute the other day, the president, Dr. 
Siemens, read “ Some further remarks regarding 
the production of iron and steel by direct pro. 
coss.” He said the practical objections to the 

i process, as practised in former days, and 
as still used to a limited extent in the United 
States of America and in some European coun. 
tries, were that :—1. Very rich ores only were 


i 


epplicable, of which about one-half was converted | prod 


into irov, the remainder beiog lost in forming 


slag. 3. The fuel osed in charcoal, of which be. 


and four tons were used in prod 
hammered blooms. 8. Expenditare 
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advantages of the direct process not be c »mbined 
with those of modern appliances for the produc- 
tion of pare and intense heats, and for dealing 
with materials in large masses, without expendi- 
tare of manual labour, and could not chemistry 
help us to larger yields and the faculty of using 
comparatively poor and impure ores? A careful 
consideration of these questions led him to the 
conclasion, some years ago, that here was a 
promising field for the experimental metallargist, 
and that he some advantage over 
others in the use of the regenerative gas furnace 
as a means of producing the requisite quality of 
heat without the use of charcoal and blowing 
apparatus. He engaged, accordingly, upon a 
series of experimental researches at his ample 
steel works, at Birmingham, and in 1873 he had | and, intending to 
the honour of submitting the first fruits of these 
inquiries to the Iron and Steel Institute, in &| nad been 
paper entitled “ On the Manafactare of Iron and 
Steel by Direct Process.” Encouraged by the 
results he had then obtained, he ventared with | ,,,, 
some others —* some larger applications, the | de 
principal one of which had been one at Towcester, 

in Northamptonshire. If viewed by the light of 
present experience, it would have been wiser to 























































Brentford County Court. The plaintiff is of the 
firm of Stewart & Robinson, architects, Borough, 
Southwark, and he brought an acti 


have fixed upon another locality with fael, skilled | w#s ® fair and reasonabie c according to the Institute 
labour, and better ores within easy reach; bat in | of Aretitects. | It eppeared that the pet bon 


extenuation of the error committed, it might be 
urged that the site was fixed by force of circum. 
stances rather than by selection, the chief 
temptation being an ample supply of small 
Northamptonshire ore at a very low cost. It | latter been 
was, however, soon discovered that this ore, 
although capable of produciog iron of good 
quality, was too poor and irregular in quality 
to yield commercial results unless it was mixed 
with an equal weight of rich ore, such as Pot- 
ery mine, Spanish ore, or Rolls cale, all of 
which, as well as the fuel, were expensive at 
Towcester, owing to high rates of carriage. It 
was in conseqaence of these untoward circum- 
stances that the works at Towcester had uot 
been completed by the addition of rolling-mills, 
the intention beiog to transfer the special 
machinery ultimately to existing ironworks when 
the process had been sufficiently matured for 
that purpose. The leading idea which guided 
him in these experiments was to operate upon 
such mixtures of ores, flaxes, and reducing agente 
as would, under the inflaence of intense heat, 
resolve themselves forthwith into metallic iron 
and a flaid cinder, differing essentially from the 
methods pursued by Chenat, Biair, and others, 
who prepared spongy metal in the first place 
by a slow process which was condensed into 
malleable iron or steel by after processes, but 
assimilating to some extent to the process first 
proposed by Mr. Wm. Clay. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
WHAT ARE REPAIRS P 


Legg v. Pritchard.—At the Worship.street 
Police Court, before Mr. Hannay, Mr. Pritchard, 
builder, of Paul-street, Finsbury, was summoned 
by Mr. Legg, district surveyor for West Hackney, 
for not haviog given notice under section 38 of 
the Building Act. The defendant 
dcleclive Gutiag, hovcding, tod Nethsoing 

ective slating, ing, 
using the old slates, and 
deficiency with new to the of a 

to give 
ground that 
ag 


EEL 
ri aE 
SE3EE 


to 

Stamford Hill, and had refi 
to the district surveyor on 
works came within the exce 
in Clause 9 of the Building 

Mr. Legg contended that the roof, ha 
stripped, and boarding substituted for battenio 
the defendant might have infringed the 
section of the Act by covering it with some com- 
bastible material, and that, therefore, he was 
entitled to a notice of the intended work as an 
alteration. 

Mr. Pritehard’s solicitor contended that if the 
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THE HIGH-ART LOVER AND HIS 
ARTIST. 
HENNING'S MODELS OF THE “ ELGIN MARBLES.” 


Your readers must have been amused on read. 
ing Mr. J. Thomson’s letter in your issue of the 
6th inst., and hie narrative of the artist's 
ebullition of temper on seeing his models laid 
down on the floor of the British Museum, as told 
by the aged custodian, who, I think, must have 
been a wag in his way,and invented a fable to | +), 
amuse your correspondent. 

Perhaps the following information may interest 
him, and prevent a most unlikely action of the 
talented scalptor from gaining currency. 

_ Fally forty-five years ago I was on terms of 

i with a young artist friend, now dead, 
and was very i 
@ native of the same town as Henning (Paieley), 
and his friend from boyhood. He & set of 
the friezes presented to him by Henning. 

He tuld me,—and I have heard him it 
frequently,—that cut his in 
slate daring his leisure, be was working as 
a stone-carver in London at the time. 

This omg gave him the 








TREATMENT OF BUILDERS. 
I po not think any other class of tradesmen 
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cause; the architect, to shield his client, withheld 
details, and necessarily the joiner could not com. 
plete and get a settlement, the ong Hoty 
compelling him to ask for time from his creditors, 
which was given. But such a case, I hold, should 
not occur; details should have been furnished, 
and the owners must have raised the money : al! 
would then have been satisfactory. I grant 
many things may arise about a building that 
may increase the cost above what was originally 
intended, bot I think it hardly t that 
innocent persons should suffer for want of 
foresight (if want of cash be thus classed). 

The other case is about 100 miles from London, 
the contractor there for a large being 
treated with the same tactics. Details in this 
case for some trifling work in the contract, with- 
out which the building will not be complete, are 
withheld, although numerous ——— by 
letter, and also at the tect’s office, 
some thirty miles distant, have been made ; thus 
the contractor cannot demand a certificate, 
neither can he claim his 1,0001., 
nor charge interest thereon till it is paid I pre- 
same, so that hie capital is thus unprodactive, 
besides the injury inflicted. JUSTITIA. 





DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Tas subscribers have jast now received a 
considerable instalment of the “ Dictionary,” 
including the letters M, N, and O, with title. 
pages, tables of contents, and so forth, for binding 
five volames of the work, and three volumes of 





illastrations. We will give some particulars on | ;, 


another occasion of the portion of the work now 


ublished. Oar present is to mention 
ried y the opportunity now to members 
of the profession and others to acquiré the 
work, 
The committee, having a few available, 


offer to new subscribers the w. of the text 
and illustrations of the Dictionary up to the 
letter P, as already issued to the present sub. 
soribers, and the continuation as funds may per- 
mit, a8 fast as it can be produced, for twenty 
guineas in one payment, or spread over a limited 
period, in instalments. There are only a few 
copies left, and the committee are pledged not at 
any time to allow the issue of copies at less than 
the original subscri price, so as to guarantee 
the subscribers against any depreciation in value. 
Mr. Arthur Cates, of 7, Whitehall-yard, kindly 
acts as Honorary Secretary. 








THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


Six,—So much misunderstanding appears to 
prevail, on the part of architects and their 
clients as to the circumstances of thie dispute, 
that I beg the favour of being allowed, through 
your colamns, to repeat what no doubt to many 
of your readers will be rather stale. Several 
master builders have received letters from archi- 
tects to the following effect :—“ The masons are 
but a small body as compared to the building 
artisane, and it would be mach better to acoede 
to their demands than to stopso many important 
buildings.” Bot in thus writing it seems to be 
forgotten that the masons made two demands, 
one for a reduction in the hours of labour, and 
another for a uniform rise of wages to 10d. per 
hoar, instead of 94. It is obvious, and indeed 
generally admitted, that these changes could 
not have been confined to masons, who of 
necessity must work the same hours as brick- 
layers, &o.; and it was distinctly avowed that, 
if the masons obtained a rise of wage, the car. 
penters were prepared immediately to strike for 
the same. 

The question, therefore, before the masters 
was,—a general redaction in the hours of labour 
and an increase of 124 per cent. in wages 
throughout the trade. 

The Masons’ Union sent a deputation to the 
master builders to talk over the matters in dis- 


pute, bat the discussion tarned very much on | of the Conlard Hill, where water was not to 


the rules and practices of the Masons’ Union. 


The masters stated that there was @ great/ exceed 2s. per pound on the rental. The three 
i the skill and ability of masons, | yijjages of Lossiemouth, Branderbarg 
that many of them, if unrestricted by their own | giotield are now supplied, each lying at equal 
rules, could easily earn 10d., 1id., or even 1s. | distances from the reservoir, 


or idle that they were not worth bal. What | waterworks at Barnsley is exciting great 
—— the union men ? —— opposition among. 2 of the tow 

le is that must support the weak,” ic meeting on the inst., Mr. 
- ry that tho auf and inh Goentiner Meschal oavell— 


time past been most assida carried out, so 
that the cost of masons’ labour has been brought 


the most experienced estimators. I need hardly 

aay that if such foolish, arbi , and immoral 

principles were made a part the law of the 
, @ revolution would ensue. 


Daring the last few days symptoms appear to 
show that many masons are dissatisfied, Two 
or three men at a time have been taken on at 
various jobs, and it is stated that the strike fand 
is very much lowered, while the demands on the 
same are very much on the inorease, and that 
within the next week or two the strike may be 
at anend. There are vast numbers of masons 
unemployed in America, and it is only a question 
of cost as to getting them over. The masters 
bave also letters from different parts of Germany 
from piece-master masons, who offer to bring 
over men and execate the stonework by con- 
tract; and in one way or another the master 
builders hope to bring about a reform of a 
system of rules which they believe to be a 
disgrace to the intelligence of the age, and at 
the same time to defeat demands which they 
know to be only a beginning of demands for a 
still farther redaction in the houra of labour and 
@ much larger increase in wages than is now 
sought to be enforced. 

A Master Buirprr. 





PROFESSIONAL QUERIES. 


Owxz of your experienced readers would confer a favour 
on s young architect by replying to the following, viz. :— 
an expected, and is it a part of his duty, to 
Sven epaeeitine meetings of any moment and as 
80 


as called u to do thout making an ary og 
20 stipulations hevin bein madd beleecene thes e 


would be required to do so? . What is in this 
respect? And in the event of additional plans Te. 
quired for sanction of Board of Works to permit 


proposed 
or parts of proposed alterations, after builder has signed 
—— * — 
same, sup’ uest em- 
—* er, after ha As declined to do so whos enaiied $e 
ilder for same ? r being one of ths legal pro- 
fession p his own contract, and both es 
entered into same without i 


who ought to pay for the 
Or is 1t the duty ofthe architect to supply —— 
drawing necessary in such a case wi extra charge 
Employer now declines to pay the extra — 


USTITIA. 
*,° Architect is entitled to be paid extra. If the builder 
pt wep hedge Tey aot per Itnot, 
or ens su) or purpose. 
jm ea should pay he them. The answer to the 
question, as to committee meetings, would depend 
circumstances, 


af 








NEW WATERWORKS. 


Raphoe.— New wateworks here have been 
completed by the contractor, Mr. Oliphant, 
of Castlefin, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Henry Morrow, C.E., Lifford, and are stated to 
have proved in every way a complete success. 
Lossiemouth. — New waterworks for Lossie- 
mouth, N.B., were opened on the 29th ult. A 
local paper says :—Branderburgh being built on 
a rock, it was difficalt to find a supply of water 
for the people who choose to take up their resi- 
dence in the new and thriving village. The want 
of a good supply of water operated greatly 
against the extension of the town, and, in order 
to provide a supply, Lady Danbar Brander, of 
Pitygaveny, the proprietress, sank a well, at a 
cost of 5001., about half a mile from Brander. 
burgh, in a plain some 200 ft. below the place 
where the reservoir now stands. After the well 
was built, fears were entertained by some as 
to whether the supply would be sufficient to 
meet the demand, and also whether the quality 
would satisfy, as the well is somewhat below 
the sea level and within a mile of the tide. 
Eminent engineers were employed to examine 
the subject, and after carefal analyses of 
the water by chemists, and the supply the well 
yielded, it was deemed satisfactory in both 
respects. In the Branderburgh waterworks 
the regervoir, which is capable of conteining 
6C,000 i 


be had. The cost to the ratepayers will not 


Barnsley.—The proposed extension of the 


“That this 








estimate by about 4,000/. or 5,000/. 


increase the bigh rates, and must have eu 
— — ry ends cancion on in the borough. 
d state of trade, an attempt 


in the present depresse 
to such a pitch as to defy all calculation of fay Erbe pry Parliament would be an unjastifiabie 


act on the ratepayers. 

He said that, from the published accounts of 
the borough up to tae end of 1876, it appeared 
that the cost of the old waterworks was 35,0001., 
and of the works at Ingbirchworth 107,0001. 
Since then another 1,000/. had been expended, 
which raised the total to 143,0001,; but this was 
not all. Dariog the constraction of the Ing- 
birchworth works, money had to be borrowed, 
from which for several years there was no in- 
come. Then, in the earlier years, they did not 
pay 3 per cent., and it was only in the last year 
that they paid five. During the construction of 
the works, the income from the water did not 
pay anything like the interest on the money 
borrowed, and they were obliged to subsidise it 
out of the District Rate to the extent of 24,0001., 
so that the real cost of the works stood at 
167,0001. The resolution was carried. 








COATED IRON PIPES FOR WATER. 


Sizr,—In your impression of October 6th you 
gave an account of the meeting of the Health 
Department of the Social Science Congress at 
Aberdeen, and I noticed that Mr. J. Brown, Q.C., 
remarked with reference to pipes for conveying 
water, “he did not see why iron should not be 
ased instead of lead.” Mr. Baldwin Latham 
said,—“ As to the use of iron pipes for conveying 
the water, they were too easily corroded, and 
if they were to have pure water, they must have 

more darable. The best substitate, 
bat an expensive one, was lead pipes lined with 
tin. 

About twenty.four or twenty-five years ago, I 
carried out, under Mr. Rawlinson, the sanitary 
works of a town in the north of England, in- 
clading the supply of water. In all the house. 



















by | services executed by the Local Board of Health 


galvanised iron pipes were used, and I find from 
inquiry the other day that these are still ia good 
working order. The iron pipes were strongly 
objected to at the time, and some of the owners 
of property, who preferred to do the work them. 
selves, used leai pipes. These lead pipes in a 
great number of instances, where laid below the 
surface of the ground, have since been found 
corroded, and have been replaced by galvanised 
iron pi 

This would tend to prove that iron pipes, when 
properly coated, are more durable than lead, and 
they have also the advantage of not bursting in 
frosty weather, whilst lead pipes occasion great 
trouble from this cause, and from corrosion. 

In a house I occupied in Wales some time ago, 
I found the lead pipes corroded both inside and 
outside to such an extent as to make them use- 
less for conveying water. I took all the old lead 
pipes up (they weighed over three-quarters of a 
ton), and substituted iron pipes. 

Some engineers are greatly prejudiced against 
the use of anythiog buat lead for the house 
service-pipes; bat it is open to discussion 
whether properly- and coated iron or 
steel pipes could not be used with greater 
economy, durability, and less risk to health. 
There is also a difficulty in fixing and keeping 
the waterway full bore in such a pliable sub- 
stance es lead. 

The improvements in the manufacturing of 
iron and steel, and the methods of co:tiog so as 
to make them almost indestructible, lead me to 
the conviction that at some fatare date lead will 
be su by coated iron or steel pipes. 
The question at issue is,—Cannot pure water be 
con in coated iron pipes as well as in the 

lead ones alluded to by Mr. Latham ? 
The supplying of pare water by pipes being of 
the greatest importance, perhaps some of your 
numerous*correspondents may be able to throw 
more light on the subject. 
H. U. McKre. 








N.w Bailding in Liverpool.—On the 10th 
Lord Shaftesbury formally opened the new pre- 
mises of the Liverpool Young Men’s Christian 

i which have been erected, at a cost 


poetically lauded by Roscoe. The 
— wk. we a Zod of March, 1875, by 


Mr. D. L. Moody, the Chicago revivalist. It was 
then estimated "that the building would cost 


16,5001, towards which 9,000l. were in hand or 
Thus the expense has exceeded the 
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Destruction of a. ‘ighthouse—Works 
anlucky, or badly done. The Times 
an account of the 






with seven occupants! The 
iron, manufactured by George 
and cost, when put u 
16,0001. It was erected 


lighthouse was of 
Wells, of London, 
ana complete, abont 
) September, 1869, and 
light O€ 226 degrees witha’ dlopeae anivor for 
ig a o mirror for 
135 degrees. The house itself was built on 


thirteen screw piles, twelve of whish were 7 in. 


q 
5 
: 


i 
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Hi 


charged with stealing bricke, timber, and other 
stores, the 


out orders to various brickmakers to deliver 


described by Mr. J. A. Davenport, 
to the Nantwich Raral Sanitary 
Authority, which met on the 29th alt., 
Nantwich Workhouse :— 


were put into practice. 
Tiles.—The Art Exhibition held in Croydon 

last week in connexion with se sag Con. 

gress, was visited by large nam 

Most of the leading art - metal firms 


‘ht Compent.- With releronce to 
Lo Gas Light Company.— 

our report of this above cause, the plaintiff 
sends us a communication “ toshow the company 


pan 
a to eS SY We cannot, 
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Cremorne.— Cremorne Gardens, as a place of 
entertainment, will, it is authoritatively an- 
nounced, exist no longer. Dr. J. L. Hamilton 
writes suggesting that the site should be utilised 





? “9 
—2* Any one of these hospitals could, if 
dee necessary, retain its present out-patient 
department, with a few beds for grave accidents, 
whilst the remainder of ite buildings and land, 
if sold, would probably more than cover the cost 
of removal to this oasis in Chelsea, that has a 
densely-populated poor district, notably distant 
hospital.” 


Manchester Architectural .—The 
annual conversasione of the cena naan: 


unavoidable absence of the president (Mr. F. H. 
Oldham) Mr. J. Corbett oocupied the chair. The 
annual report of the society showed that twelve 


. | inclading 241. from last session, was 601. 10s., 
the total ——— being — chair- 
man opened the proceedi: ith as hb, 
in the course of which he said the pes 
formed for the purpose of giving instruction to 
the younger members of the profession. He 
gave a brief sketch of the work of the society 
during the past session. 

New Cemetery near Bath.—The new 
cemetery which has been provided for the 
parish of Weston, near Bath, was consecrated 
on the 25th ult. It is 2a. 2r. 27p. in extent, and 
adjoins, upon the north side, the Locksbrook 
Cemetery. The land was purchased for 1,4401., 
but the expense of building a wall, laying ont, 
and other necessary costs, will bring up the total 
tosomething over 2,0001. An has 
been effected with the representatives of the 
parishes of Walcot and St. Saviour’s, for the 
uae of the present chapels for all interments 
from Weston, thas saving to the latter place the 
cost of providing extra chapele. One-seventh of 
the entire ground is appropriated for the burial 
of Dissenters. The ground was laid out from 
the designs of Mr. C. R. Davis, architect, Bath. 


Fire at Inverary Castle.—In Castle, 
the seat of the Dake of Argyll, was on the night 
ofthe 12vh inst. in a great measure destroyed 
by fire, which broke out in the central tower. 
The castle was insured for 106,0001., of which 
80,0002. applies to the building alone and the 
balance to the movables. The cost of restoration 
is variously estimated at from 15,0001, to 20,0001. 
As to the origin of the fire, the Dake of ll 
says he is convinced that it was caused by 
lightning. 

Pablic Baths and Offices at Sowerby 
Bridge.— On the 3rd inst., after an inquiry held 
at the Sowerby Bridge town-hall, Mr. Arnold 
Taylor said he saw no objection to the applica- 
tion of the Sowerby Bridge Local Board for per- 
mission to borrow 5,0001. for the erection of 
public baths, and 2,000l. for providing offices 
for the transaction of the business of the Board. 


The Late Mr. William Railton.—We re- 
gret to see the announcement of the death, on 
the 13th inst., at No. 140, Marin 
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-~—On Tuesday 
the Wigan Free Library, erected by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, cotton-spinner, from designs by Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, was presented to the town by Mr. 
Taylor. A procession was formed, and walked 
to the Free Library, where the opening cere- 
mony took place. 
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TENDERS. 
For new schools for 500 children, and master’s house, 
Benfieldside, for Be ide Sehoel 
Mesars. John Smith & Bon, 
Quantities by Mr. G. D. Irwin :— 
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coach-house, dwel- 
Mr. 8. Datton Walker, 
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For building four cott 


ages, Helmsley-road, for 
Bett. Mr. C. &. Peters, architect :— ; 
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For additions to the rectory 
portion, for the Rev, C. 


second : 
Spalding & Knight, architects. 


Brighton, of Mr. William Railton, of Onslow. | veyor:— 


square, South Kensington. He will be best re. 
membered by our professional readers as the 
architect of the Nelson Column, Trafalgar. 
square, 

Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen- 
street, W.C.—The lease of these extensive 
premises has been purchased by Mr. Alfred 
Best, who is expending a Jarge sum in the altera- 
tions, ventilation, and redecoration, the whole 
of which is beisg carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. John Pogh, surveyor. 

Destruction of Property.—A heavy gale 
swept over the country on Monday last, and 

amount of wh. in many | the 


Grimwood & Sons (accepted) ... 22,550 0 0 
of the Lime-street Sc 
architects. Qusntities 
Including 
old buildings. old 
050 0 





the 
Botterill & Son, 
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repairing and dividing into two 
* water-tank, aod suppl 
end valves thereto, tech Workhouse, Mr, 


places. Paling. lamar of yards of walling — Scie * 


have been blown down, roofs blown off, spires 
and chimney-stacks destroyed. The daily papers 
give long liste of the disasters. 














Jeakes & Co. 
Pontifex & Wood (accepted)......00 360 
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architect, Quanti- 
00 
139 0 0 
200 
0-0 
00 
00 
— 00 
Hart... 985 0 0 
Judd & Hawkings . * 899 00 
Sheffield & Prebble... —— —— 883 0 0 
Horlock (accepted)...........++++ 85) 0 0 
For engineer's residence at Pumpi 
Works, Canning — for the West ee teed Board: 
Mr. Lewis Angell, architect. Quantities by Mesers, R. L. 
Curtis & Bons :— 
Boyd....... £1,565 0 0 
MPI — 1,494 0 0 
Atherton & Latte sees 1,460 0 0 
Abrahams .... — 1,434 0 O 
Horlock 1,424 13 0 
Chariton & Mansell. . 1875 0 0 
vett 1,367 0 0 
— 1,362 0 0 
RRGOB. casecscnveveesosecesssssnse 1,350 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebbie...........+0+++-« 1,318 0 0 
FLFAawkinge 1,299 0 0 





For alterations at the Queen’s Head, Commercial-street, 
Spitalfields, for Mr. J, 8. Cakebread. Mr. Edward 
Brown, —— — 




















£948 0 0 
Outhwaite & BOR..ccccere.+.c0000 . 885 0 0 
Kiddell & Son ......... — . 883 0 0 
Auley 850 0 0 
Marr (accepted) ..........c0ereereseree 831 0 0 
( —— Work. a © 6 
Warne ted — 
en ret 23: 
Gasfitter’s Work 
Winn - 248 0 0 
Christian (eccepted)............c00seres 4013 0 
BORN “000 
For new offices and — for the Art Union of 
London, Strand. Mr. Edward M. B , architect :— 
Poole & Sond — 6,820 0 0 
Holland & Hannen.............0<+«« 15,087 0 0 
Shaw ........ 14,550 0 9 
Trollope & Son .......0.....0sse000 13,9909 0 0 
Brass ... 13,975 0 0 
Smith & Co 13,30 0 9 
Downs . 13,500 00 
Perry & Co... 00 


[The lowest amount exceeding the “atended — ——— 
no decision was come to. | 


For the erection of three houses on the Plamstead Park 
Estate. Mr. W. Seckhem-Witherington, architect :— 
Coombs ſaecepted) £325 00 

















For alterations at the Seven Stars, Fulham, for Messrs. 
Fuller, Smith, & Turner, Mr. V. W. Nene, architect :— 
Lucas vi .. £979 0 0 
ROME —— . 2800 
Heaning & Son... — 217 O O 
Mansell .. ——“ - 190 0 0 
For repairs, &., at * Plough, *— 5 —* 
Messrs. fuller, Smith, & Turner, * 
arehiteet: — 
rieer . £2038 0 0 
enning & Son........ 189 0 0 
EOE IOS 185 0 0 
Lambie (accepted) ... 167 0 0 
For buildi es —— on the Poplars 
SS aes Nuon, — — 
— £360 0 0 








For the erection of twenty honses the 
Glebe Estate, Mr. Freck. — — :— — 
Downs & Co. (accepted). 


Sy ay yt — rD 
W. Badd, architect eptford, for 





For bar fitti 
Mr, — 


For St. eka ats Bow. Messrs, Newman & 
Bi 











| ery £9,258 0 0 
Collis & Son 9,258 0 0 
Dore, Bie — ee 00 
Dove, 8,635 0 0 
Perry & .. 8,478 0 0 
F. wed. “Wood (accepted)... —— 8,470 0 0 





ior alterations at house, Weybridge Common, Surrey, 
un ‘Toba Jeffkine, architeot :— £1,000 0 0 


valine 1,827 0 0 
For engines, boilers, and pumps, for New Windsor 
Pontifex & Wood (accepted) ... £2,989 15 0 
For wrought and cast-iron tenke, for new Imbecile 


Asylum at Darenth, near Dartf 
Pontifex & Wood (accepted) 









































For pumping engines and boilers for Winchester 
e: ⸗ 
owis & Co. £6,650 0 0! 
Day, Summers, & Co,.......0....... 6,100 0 0 
Hawthorn & Co, sscccssescesseresseee 6,000 0° 
Dale...... 6,390 0 0 
Batterley Co. .......00-sescssevereee 4,760 0 0 
Pontifex & W00d.........000-.+se000 . 4,384 0 0 
Bowling Co, ....cccccssssssceresessenes 3,708 0 0 
Btott & Co 3,650 0 0 
Gimson 3,488 0 0! 
For —— pumps for the Uxbridge Vmon : 
ley 21,490 0 0! 
B — us 0 0 
Baker ..... . 1,10 00 
Petites & Wood (accepted) . — 0 0 
obtiiex 
Gibson (withdrawn) .......... 6800 Ds 0! 





For building a mission-hall in Morning-Jane, Hackney. 





Messrs. Parr & Strong, architects :— 
amy Mie £2665 0 0 
Bays, Bros., & Allem ...sccccsccseeseee 656 0 0 
Shurmer ſaeoepted) 639 0 0 





For the erection of a gardener’s residence on the 
Horton Estate, near Epsom, Surrey. Mr. Hatchard 
Smith, srchitect :— 








Chutes, Bros. 2354 0 0 
Jeal (accept d) 345 0 0 
- § 

Jeal (accepted)... —— 20 0 0 





For alterations and — at the Fountain public- 
house, Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea, Messrs. Drury & 
— architects :— 


Shurmur (accepted) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Peerage Property” (a large number of communications on this 
subject sball have consideration next week).—Labour aod Wealth 
(several communications on this subject, also, await consideration). 
—P. & W. (we cannet insert tenders two months old) —Inquirer (au 
examination of persons te be candidates for 
is held by the Institute of Architects).—T. 8.—R. C. P.—R. H.— 
J. H.8.—D. &Co.—T. R. 8.—J. A.—Jack Plane. —Smaudge.—J. EB. C. 
—H. F.—Men.—Vendale—E. G.—F. M.—W. G.—B. F.—R. 8.— 
£.8. R.—K. & Co.—G, B.—G, T.—J. C.—A.—L. P.—P.—C. EB. —Mrs. V. 
—B. & 8un.—8. B. & Co.—Dr. B.—F. B.—J. P.—J. A—J. M.-C. B.— 
K @& R-—J. B-—E D.—W. 5. W.—Mesrs. F.—T. B.-—W. 3 — 
Mesars. P.—C. A. (a0).—8. F.C. (thanks).—F. & Co. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out bucks and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must 
sender, 


be 
by the mame and address of the <a coe an 


Nora —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVEBTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 


Mix lines (about fifty words) or under ........+... 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .......... 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

gore — Sine bent SRE 

tional line (about ten words) .......... 

pg ae ret 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*%,° Postage Stamps must not be sent. 


— OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ TRE BUILDER" is direct trom the Office, to residents 
inane peek tt ea ees Stet ee 
= —— * io ——e— —— — 


62⸗226 

















ů⏑⸗⏑⏑ -⸗0)⸗*- 


No. 4, Ostherine-street, V. 





List of Prices at the and Depdta, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 


Peaseth Grane Office, Corsham, Wik, [Aprr] 





Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
M STODART & OQ, 


Office: 
Wo. 90, Oannon-street, .0. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, Poultry, 
BO. The best and cheapest 








Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
pans Page iy og YR pe 


made in all sizes. A 

immediate delivery.—For a Pees 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, 
marthenshire.—[Apvr. } 

J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manofacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 


Quarries, to any station in the K 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 














MICHELMORE & REAP, 






: —— — pore 
cs SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 

and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
ie *.. BOROUGH ROAD, 


— CATALOGU Eof STABLE 














ATER “SUPPLY. for COUNTRY 


MANSIONS. 4 et bios OR. Fa it’ of 
British ber mepay A @ Writam —— Inst. C.8. F. 
London : ARD STANFORD, 55, Unaring 





MPROVED SYSTEM of BOOK. 


— de og she Saal 
y the Gainer et the Buk This system secures 

te sumolialiy eof arrangement, aud fe hag pene herr 
agaiust errors, —Londoo : HENRY CU. BEV £8, 97 SE. 





Just published, in Portfolie, with Explanatory Text, 27 Large 
ESIGN S for the CONSTRUCTION of 


ARENT, 7 ARRRORE, nt SHOPS, ty ALEK 
KIEDMANN, C.B. —— — uetlon and Notes, 


by EH. — 
——— ¥. ar SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 
? 446, Broome-strest. 





tasth 
UR DOMESTIC FIRE - PLACES. 


() Price 12. 
QMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3. 6d 
HE USE of FUEL in COOKING. 


Gomi OBSERVATIONS Pe of IBE 
PLACES, STOVES, and VENT 
Loudon : LONGMAXS. GRERE, 00. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, B.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





